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How 48 States Line Up on Prohibition as an Issued,” 


Prize-winning letters in contest conducted in conjunction 
with this Pathfinder national poll will be found on page 3 
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“Should prohibition be a 
definite issue in 1932?” 





Yes No 
495 313 
548 210 
626 625 
3,147 477 
783 614 
938 509 
41 53 
1,151 872 
496 263 
535 498 
3,364 2,827 
1,668 1,516 
1,809 1,765 
1,249 1,134 
1,517 1,094 
612 341 
895 251 
413 292 
1,148 794 
1,885 1,397 
1,650 1,678 
487 274 
1,574 1,299 
1,108 574 
911 1,148 
168 27 
394 162 
2,058 1,001 
379 292 
5,126 2,626 
888 597 
938 585 
2,827 2,524 
793 856 
943 591 
2,881 2,556 
97 95 
224 238 
1,105 953 
626 531 
1,018 1,224 
53 49 
314 184 
623 588 
1,170 931 
976 1,094 
1,473 953 
418 303 
178 24 
112 4l 
752 524 
55,584 40,397 





“Should a national referen- 
dum be held on prohibition?” 





Ves No 
586 339 
443 278 
584 574 
2,706 2,317 
482 765 
767 614 
77 50 
1,032 847 
444 236 
445 430 
3,043 2,694 
1,289 1,484 
1,392 1,653 
730 1,246 
1,148 1,018 
747 328 
672 335 
396 249 
1,072 693 
1,796 1,343 
1,451 1,614 
326 276 
1,327 1,183 
1,146 519 
975 1,057 
' 116 32 
285 119 
1,451 1,042 
211 213 
3,955 3,370 
716 498 
1,012 591 
2,384 2,534 
805 873 
1,028 627 
2,234 2,556 
157 81 
285 276 
1,042 847 
487 484 
989 1,004 
158 32 
281 205 
594 552 
1,279 792 
1,056 1,007 
1,625 918 
444 346 
165 58 
102 7 
483 508 
48,420 41,714 


REQUITAL, a Short, Short Story by OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
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THE law couldn’t get Mr. Capone for what he did so 
it is going to get him for what he didn’t do. 


PresipENT Hoover likened the present depression to 
Valley Forge. Wouldn’t the Grand Canyon have fitted 
it better? 


A MILITARY expert says that gas will decide future wars. 
Well, gas has always started them. 


Tue big problem of the Democratic leaders seems to be 
to get all parts of the party to bray in harmony. 


WE EAT too much in summer, says a health expert. 
And, we may add, in fall, winter and spring. 


THE worst current pests seem to be the army worm and 
the presidential bee. 


It won’ be long before the sticking-to-the-chair season 
is with us in earnest. 


ONE trouble with the country is that many people are 
trying to ride to prosperity on rubber tires. 


ONLY HUMAN 


OT long ago Mr. Gandhi of India solemnly explained 

to his very enthusiastic followers that he really is not 

a divine being, that he is only human after all, and that, 
seriously, they should not worship him. ‘This is enough to 
make Americans smile, but if they think that their own 
civilization has got far beyond the possibilities of such fool- 
ishness, so common in past history, they overestimate it. We 
still have a lot of that blind, ignorant man-worship in us, 
and not so very deep under the surface. In honoring our 
national heroes of the past, Washington and Lincoln, for 
instance, many go about to the point of deifying them. In 
periods of white-hot partisanship there are men who get so 
excited, so eccentric, as to be willing to sacrifice every 
principle for a dynamic leader. ‘There are plenty of men 
today, too many, who would readily and deliberately de- 
stroy constitutional guarantees, the very framework of our 
liberty, in order to serve their political idol. If this country 
ever produces a Caesar or Napoleon it is much to be feared 
that the sane minority would be too small to save the re- 
public. And the most frenzied partisans would be ready 
to worship the new absolute monarch. Gandhi's wild 
followers are not unique in the civilized world of today. 


REPRESENTATIVE Dyer of St. Louis, home of Budweiser 
and Faust, would save nation with four per cent beer. We 
have yet to hear from Representatives Schafer and Staf- 
ford of Milwaukee, home of Pabst. 


OpportTuNIty is becoming less and less of a knocker. 
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THOSE MAYORS 
IGHT now we need the author of the Mother Goose 


rimes to do justice to that trip to France taken by a 
bevy of American mayors. A city mayor, in spite of a few 
Big Bill Thompsons and Bossy Gillises, is supposed to be a 
man of ability, culture and dignity. Off hand, such a group 
would be expected to reflect credit on their country. But 
this bunch with their talkativeness, jealousies, bickerings, 
ambitions and idiosyncrasies, as they went from place to 
place in France, really created a dandy libretto for a new 
comic opera on an old theme. ‘There are no buck privates 
in this group; if one gets the Legion of Honor we must all 
have it.” ‘That is one quotation from them. ‘There were 
plenty of others, for they talked much, and sometimes all! 
at once. The boys were funny but not so good. They de- 
served to be welcomed back home with a deep silence— 
a sort of model silence for their future guidance. 


THE three R’s of today are Rent, Rations and Raiment. 


GANGSTERS’ DILEMMA 


ITH Chicago taxpayers refusing to pay and the 

city government facing a bankrupt condition and 
general break-down one cannot help wondering how the 
gangsters and racketeers are going to fare. If all city 
salaries are stopped, the machinery of government suspend- 
ed and business generally disorganized how can they levy 
their tributes, exact their contributions and receive protec- 
tion from a police department? Would it not be better for 
Capone and his boys to take over the administration of the 
city and keep it on a paying basis? If there is ten billions 
a year in crime in this country, as Governor Emerson said, 
the Chicago bunch should have no trouble in putting up 
the $200,000,000 the taxpayers defaulted on, and thus keep 
the cow fat for future milking. Otherwise the under- 
world boys might be forced to move, on the theory that 
rodents dislike a sinking ship—and moving is always a nui- 
sance. 





WELL, there’s one thing to be grateful for: we can 
finance our own deficits. 


LOVELY ALICE CENSORED 
LICE IN WONDERLAND could not get by the 


Chinese censor. A new Chinese translation of this 
delightful story, long so popular with both young and 
grown-ups, was refused circulation for grave and con- 
sidered reasons. “Bears, lions and other beasts,” said the 
censor, “cannot use a human language, and to attribute to 
them such a power is an insult to the human race.” He 
also saw great danger in teaching children to regard human 
beings and animals on the same level. 

Who can say that this Chinese literary critic is without 
reason? He is all wrong but at least he has ideas, and we 
have seen or heard many things condemned in this country 
on less solid ground. Different points of view result in 
very great differences of opinion. Maybe if Aesop had not 
accustomed -us to the harmless and entertaining fiction of 
talking animals we too might be disposed to see some harm. 
We have accepted a lot of things just because there was 
no question about them in our time. 


Don’r cross a street until the way is clear. It is better 
to be a patient pedestrian than a pedestrian patient. 
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Show-Down on Prohibition Favored 


be a definite issue 

in 1932? Pathfinder 
readers, representing 
every State in the union, chorus “Yes!” 
io the number of 55,584 while 40,397 
others emphatically say “No!” On the 
question whether a national referen- 
dum should be held on prohibition 
they are more evenly divided—48,420 
“ayes” to 41,714 “nays.” 

These two questions, pertinent to 
the 1932 campaign and enforcement 
bickering in general, were asked on 
ballots printed in The Pathfinder in 
May. Since then we have been busy 
counting and tabulating votes. The 
detailed returns by states will be 
found on the front cover of this week’s 
issue. At the same time that this na- 
tional poll was being taken we offered 
prizes for the best arguments on each 
side of the first question, letters for 
reason of econ- 
omy Of space 
being limited to 
5) words. Diffi- 
cult though that 
may be on sucha 
live question, The 
Pathfinder _edi- 
tors read ap- 
proximately 35,- 
00 missives. The 


5 HOULD prohibition 




















$50 for: 


letters winning 
awards are re- 
printed on this 
page. issue; 3. 


The Pathfinder 
poll is not intend- 
ed to be a crite- 
rion of prohibi- 
tion sentiment. 


law and order. 




























Ralph Preston, 


for: 


ous. We wanted 
to know the atti- 
tude of our read- 
ers toward a 
show-down on 
prohibition—and 
Besides, 
we had previous- 


“out.” 


the prohibition $10 for: 
line-up—last 
year—which, di- 
gesting six ques- 
lions asked at 
that time, reveal- 
ed 272,826 dry 
ballots as com- 
pared with 171,- 


502 wet. 


vote in 1919. 


Against Prohibition as a Political Issue 


L. B. Mcllhenny, 
Bldg., Dayton, Ohio, is awarded 


NO, because—1. More important ques- 
tions, such as the unemployment prob- 1932. 
lem, are before us for solution; 2. 
Self-indulgence would be a ridiculous 
It would settle nothing (a 
constitutional way is provided for re- 
peal) and, 4. Agitation should stop. It law, and by legislation it must be 
already has brought much contempt for 


535 Riverview Rd., 
Swarthmore, Pa., is awarded $15 


Prohibition as an issue should be 
freedom is of no 
value without economic stability. The 
candidate whose political philosophy 
and ability is best calculated to re- 
lieve the industrial chaos, and who will 
take vigorous steps to prevent another 
disaster, should be chosen regardless 
of his views on liquor. 


Personal 


R. L. Jones, Tyro, Miss., is awarded 


The prohibition question was agi- 
tated and thoroughly discussed in this 
country for over 50 years, before it was 
legally settled by popular referendum 
So an issue as old, and 
required so long to finally settle by 
constitutional law, should not be made 
a definite issue in 1932. 


Pathfinder Poll Reveals Many Drys Joining Wets 
in Asking Definite Setthement of Their Squabble 


One thing particularly outstanding in 
our current survey is that many drys 
seem just as anxious for a show-down 
as the wets. This attitude is seen in 
letters and other comment accompany- 
ing ballots to the effect that such drys 
are “sick” of the continual controversy 
and would welcome something definite 
either in the forthcoming campaign or 
through the referendum method. 

“No national question has ever been 
settled otherwise” ... “It will be 
whether our political candidates like 
it or not” ... “Prohibition will re- 
main an issue until all are reasonably 
well satisfied.” These are typical ex- 
pressions from wets and drys who 
want something done about it. On the 
other hand we have such views as: 






Awards in CON and PRO-hibition Contest 


For Prohibition as a Political Issue 


C. V. Woodard, 825 E. 34th St., N., 


606 Commercial 


for: 


remedied. 


for: 


liquor crimes, we 


1,000 new evasions. 






Prohibition should be an issue in 


use nor prohibition of liquor, and this 
situation gives us the worst evils of 
the one with little of the benefits of 
the other. It is a condition created by 


Mrs. Mary A. Burgert, 3941 Bales Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., is awarded $15 


Let’s have it out! 
bickering—to stem the rising tide of 
must either EN- 
FORCE or REPEAL this new law of 
With prohibition 
the issue, the winning party will be 
“under the public thumb.” It must 
keep faith or perish. 


Richard B. Shaw, 411 South Main St., 
Akron, Ohio, is awarded $10 for: 


Prohibition should be made a very 
definite issue in 1932. 
such an unhealthy condition in our 
social structure that the sooner re- 
vision is made possible, the quicker 
we can return to that respect for all 
laws which was evident prior to the 
passage of the 18th amendment. 


“Economic conditions 
are more important”... 
“Neither wets nor drys 
would accept an adverse 
decision as final” ... “Prohibition is a 
social problem and not a _ political 
issue.” 

“Its present treatment weakens 
both major parties and exposes legis- 
lators to the domination of organized 
minorities,” warns a Pierpont, Ohio, 
voter. “It is the cause of our depres- 
sion; its repeal will add millions to 
our treasury,” contends a San Fran- 
ciscan. “Sidetrack prohibition; it is 
just beginning to be properly enforc- 
ed,” declares an Iowan. A Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., letter reasons: “Since each 
party is hopelessly divided on the pro- 
hibition question, the endeavor to 
make it a political issue would only 
add to the confusion.” And so it goes. 

On the question of making prohibi- 
tion a 1932 issue, 
it will be noted 
that negative 
votes predomi- 
nated in seven 
states--Delaware, 
Minnesota, Ne- 

















braska, Okla- 

Portland, Oregon, is awarded $50 homa, South 
Carolina, Texas 

and West Vir- 

There is now neither legalized ginia with the 








vote more or less 
close in Arkan- 
sas, Idaho, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode 
Island, Utah and 
Virginia. Eleven 
states oppose a 
referendum— 
Colorado, _Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania and Texas. 
The vote is close 
in Arkansas, Ida- 
ho, Kentucky, 
Missouri, South 
Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia 
and West Vir- 
ginia. Four states 
—Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Okla- 
homa and Texas 
—registered neg- 
ative on both, 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 


THE 10-YEAR PLAN 


AKING a leaf out of Russia’s book, 
l Matthew Woll, vice president of 
the American Federation of 
Labor, proposed to “meet the cold- 
blooded communist five-year plan with 
a warm-blooded 10-year plan of demo- 
cratic idealism.” He would have “an 
industrial structure comparable to our 
political structure,” gathering up the 
isolated, independent units into a co- 
operating whole, as the scattered col- 
onies were organized into the United 
States. Mr. Woll suggested calling a na- 
tional industrial congress probably for 
next faJl to determine the national hu- 
man requirements, measure the visible 
supply and apportion among the in- 
dustrial divisions their respective 
tasks. The proposal was taken up by 
James W. Gerard, chairman of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation’s commission 
of industrial inquiry, who sent out a 
letter to more than 600 industrial, 
labor and economic leaders explaining 
Mr. Woll’s plan and asking for opin- 
ions. One definite feature of the plan 
is the establishment of a six-hour day 
and a five-day week. Farmers were 
not mentioned, but Mr. Woll later said 
agriculture was not to be excluded. 
“The age of extreme and selfish in- 
dividualism is over,” he declared, 


TROUBLE IN COAL FIELDS 


From Kentucky coal mine disturb- 
ances moved into Ohio, West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania—three states but 
only one mining region—where the 
same cycle of unionizing, striking, pa- 
trolling, intimidating, fighting and 
starving was followed out. The strike, 
involving workers 
estimated as high 
as 27,000 was fos- 
tered by the Na- 
tional Miners 
Union, an organi- 
zation affiliated 
with the “Red In- 
ternational of La- 
bor Unions” creat- 
ed for the purpose 
of supplanting the 
United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 
Active in leader- 
ship of the strikers was William Z. 
Foster, secretary of the Trade Unity 
League, opposed to the United Work- 
ers and to the American Federation of 
Labor. Foster was escorted away 
from Moundsville, W. Va., by the po- 
lice. Among a number setting fire to 
company buildings in Belmont county, 
Ohio, one admitted that he was a com- 
munist. A vigilance committee was 
organized there. When a conference 
between operators and United Mine 
Workers, headed by President John L. 
Lewis, was arranged by the governor 
of Pennsylvania the National Miners’ 
Union announced repudiation in ad- 
vance of any agreement. Higher 
wages, better working conditions, 





union check weighmen and _ union 
recognition were demanded by the 
strikers. At Washington, Pa., 8,000 
striking miners marched to the city 
hall and demanded a dole of $10 a week 
from the county commissioners and 
were refused. 


MR. FORD THE FARMER 

In past years Henry Ford occasion- 
ally dropped the hint that farmers 
could make a success of it if they 
would only adopt efficient industrial 
methods. Now Mr. Ford is a farmer 
—just to show how. His farm is in 
Lenawee county, near the southern line 
of Michigan, 3,000 acres in extent, and 
on it he is employing 100 or more men 
at a minimum of $5 a day—some of the 
employees being men who sold their 
farms to him for from $90 to $150 an 
acre. In seeking to solve some of the 
problems of agriculture Mr. Ford is 
trying for increased efficiency, the dis- 
covery of new uses for farm products 
and the finding of new markets. For 
one example, he was reported grow- 
ing great quantities of cantaloupes as 
a source of alcohol with which to make 
paint for use on his automobiles. Ef- 
ficiency was not allowed, however, to 
go to the point of destroying anything 
on the old farms that could be regard- 
ed as an antique. Finding an old 
dilapidated schoolhouse used as a shed 
behind a store Mr. Ford removed the 
store and restored the schoolhouse. 
Discovering a blacksmith shop which 
had formerly been a Presbyterian 
church he made it again into a church. 


ROADS WOULD CONSOLIDATE 


Presidents of four big railroad sys- 
tems of the East—Baltimore & Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio—got together in 
New York and came to agreement on 
the big four-system merger of East- 
ern roads which was suggested by 
President Willard of the B. & O. five 
years ago. The next step is to get the 
consent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which suggested a five- 
unit merger back in 1929—including, 
in addition to the above a Wabash- 
Seaboard system. President Hoover 
approved the merger idea some years 
ago, but some congressmen, notably 
Senator Couzens of Michigan, have 
opposed this one vigorously. The 
merger agreement, however, conflicts 
with some decisions made by the com- 
mission. The Van Sweringens, who 
control the C. & O., for example, had 
been ordered to dispose of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, while the B. & O. had 
been told to turn loose the Western 
Maryland—roads they would retain 
in the merger. The carriers claim that 
their plan would result in economies 
of operation, would remove many un- 
certainties and would allow them to 
proceed with big construction plans. 
This merger and the 15 per cent rate 
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—Philadelphia Inquirer 


“And the Villain Stull Pursued Her” 


increase for all roads already asked 
for, they think, would help clear the 
murky railroad situation, 


AL CAPONE GUILTY 


“Scarface” Al Capone, gangland 
chief of Chicago, pleaded guilty there 
to three federal indictments, two 
charging him with evasion of income 
taxes and one accusing him, together 
with 68 others, with conspiracy to 
violate the prohibition laws. Eight 
young college men acting as prohibi- 
tion agents braved gangland, took their 
lives in their hands, and worked up no 
less than 5,000 charges of prohibition 
violation against Capone and his gang, 
whose operations were said to have 
amounted to $75,000 a day. By throw- 
ing himself on the mercy of the court 
Capone was expected to get a final 
sentence greatly reduced from the 
possible maximum of 34 years im- 
prisonment and $90,000 in fines. He 
was reported to have offered the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau $4,000,000 to 
compromise the case. “I hope every- 
body is satisfied,” remarked the king 
of racketeers after the case was ended 
with his confession. 


PULPIT AND BIRTH CONTROL 


The indorsement last March by the 
Federal Council of Churches of “care- 
ful and restrained” birth contro! to 
limit the size of families failed to 
elicit approbation from the conven- 
tions of the various denominations 
composing and supporting the council. 
The Southern Presbyterians at Mon- 
treat, N. C., went so far in resentment 
as to sever their relations with the 
Federal Council. At Pittsburgh the 
Northern Presbyterians censured the 
council but decided to stay in. North- 
ern Baptists at Kansas City declared 
the council did not speak for that de- 
nomination. At the convention of New 
York Lutherans at New Haven, Conn. 
a resolution was offered calling on 
the United Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica to withdraw from the Fed- 
eral Council, but the resolution was 
tabled. At none of the conventions 
was the subject of birth control dis- 
cussed as a question. Prevailing op!!- 
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jon seemed to be that it was unneces- 
sary and improper for the churches 
io take any stand whatever on the 


subject. 


MORE WHEAT 

With the harvesting of winter wheat, 
an immense crop, worried Western 
spowers asked the Farm Board to hold 
its 200,000,000 bushels off the market 
for another year. Chairman Stone re- 
plied that sales to foreign markets 
would go on gradually, but not fast 
enough to depress prices. Some 25,- 
900,000 bushels had already been sold, 
he revealed. The wheat production of 
Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas for this 
year was estimated at harvest time 
close to 370,000,000 bushels—some 40,- 
(00,000 bushels more than last year— 
but the prospective harvest of all win- 
ter and spring wheat was estimated at 
60,000,000 bushels less than last year, 
due to drought in the Northwestern 
states. Canadian was estimated off 
95,000,000 bushels for the same rea- 
sons. These estimates caused the price 
of wheat to rise on the exchanges. 


PROFESSORS STICK TOGETHER 
A new and significant phase in the 
educational field which has come 
about so gradually as to have been 
hardly noticed in the forming is a 
strong defensive alliance, both formal 
and moral, among college professors. 
When Ohio State university dismissed 
Professor Herbert A. Miller because of 
his opposition to compulsory military 
training protests came from all over 
the country. The action was “deplor- 
ed” by 29 New York professors as “a 
ruthless attack on the principles of 
academic freedom,” while 40 Yale pro- 
fessors protested against such “arbi- 
tary censorship.” In the formal way 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, consisting of 10,000 
members, took up the matter for “in- 
vestigation.” This organization in- 
vestigated no less than 30 cases of dis- 
missed professors last year. One was 
the rather notorious “sex question- 
naire” case of the University of Mis- 
souri which resulted in the dismissal 
of two professors. After the investi- 
gation one was reinstated. That gov- 
ernors are no longer permitted to in- 
terfere at will with state universities 
was shown in the case of the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi where Governor 
Bilbo dismissed a whole group. Other 
Southern universities retaliated by 
severing relations with the Mississippi 
institution, 
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OUR SIMILE CORNER 


As hard to find out as what Mr. Pantages 
does between trials. 


As heavy as the wear and tear on a 
full-length mirror in Rudy Vallee’s room. 


As well marked as the exits in a king’s 
halace. 


As unconeerned as the bandit Sandino 
about what Mr. Hoover thinks of him. 


As useless as a trunk to Gandhi. 
As happy as a mosquito in the midst of 
a family of Doukobors. 


As scarce as rocks when you are trying 
to make a rock garden. 


Qi 


Selling Books for a Dollar 


Publishing Houses Drop Experiment in Low-Priced Volumes 
but the Question is Still Far from Settled 


T WAS a little more than a year 
| ago that three publishing houses 

started on the bold plan of selling 
new books of fiction and detective 
stories for one dollar each. Another 
firm came down to $1.50. Still another 
initiated paper-covered books at 50 
cents each. Eleven other companies 
met and issued a “statement” against 
such “reckless price-slashing,” pre- 
dicted failure and warned that the 
move would mean the “destruction” of 
the 6,000-odd book dealers throughout 
the country. 


Well, the time has arrived to take 
stock of the experiment, and it might 
as well be admitted a failure. At the 
end of the first year only one company 
was still carrying on, and it announced 
that its mind was not made up whether 
to continue or to quit. Simon & Shuster 
issued five or six one-dollar books and 
then stopped. “The public apparently 
was not in the mood for that par- 
ticular experiment,” said Mr. Lincoln 
Shuster; “we are continuing research 
along other lines.” Farrar & Rhine- 
hart dropped the plan last fall. Dollar 
books are still issued occasionally, de- 
pending on size and other considera- 
tions, but regular prices have gone 
back to $2 and $2.50. 


But the question is far from settled 
in the minds of many disinterested 
commentators. They point out that 
drug stores and chain stores have sold 
popular reprints at low prices in enor- 


**IT IS THE LAW’’ 


A law passed in Ohio limits a 
fisherman to two poles. 


A legal decision in Ontaria, Can- 
ada, permits children to go to school 
in that province barefooted. 


The Illinois legislature repealed a 
bill regulating the conduct of driv- 
ers of horse-drawn vehicles. 


The Texas legislature is giving 
serious thought to this proposed 
measure: “It shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, association or 
corporation, in this state, to pur- 
chase, bargain, exchange for or in 
any manner take in or become pos- 
sessed of any fowl, chicken, turkey, 
duck or goose without obtaining 
from the seller a bill of sale in writ- 
ing in type or a legible hand, said 
bill of sale shall give minute detail 
the number of fowls, color and gen- 
eral description as to breed and gen- 
der, male and female, date and time 
of day or night delivered or re- 
ceived; name of seller, whether 
known or unknown to purchaser, 
place of residence, color and age, 
and whether the fowls were raised 
or not by seller, or if acting as agent 
and if so, whom; also license num- 
ber of vehicle if not horse drawn; 
also any other information which 
would aid an inquirer for lost 
fowls.” 





mous quantities. More than a half- 
million copies of Wells’s “Outline of 
History” were sold at one dollar each, 
One drug store in New York sold 60,- 
000 dollar books in one month. These 
reprints are usually books which were 
popular a year or two before. The 
success of the chain store in launching 
new books has not yet been proved, 
but it is a well known fact that in 
Europe—notably in France—new and 
popular novels are regularly issued in 
paper binding at and around 50 cents 
each—and in quantities. He who cares 
to may have them bound later. 

A general study of book circulation 
in the United States was made by R. 
L. Duffus at the instance of the Car- 
negie Corp. He found that the “aver- 
age” American reads seven books a 
year and buys only two. He thinks 
that cheaper books and better distri- 
bution might well raise that average, 
but he admits that automobiles, radios 
and movies have badly crowded book 
reading as a form of amusement—and 
even as a source of information. And 
the monthly magazines, too, have be- 
come almost books themselves, and 
are lively competitors at from 20 to 
40 cents a copy. 

Another factor to be taken into con- 
sideration is our public and our cir- 
culating libraries. People do not have 
to buy their own books as formerly, 
and since now, more than ever before, 
they live in cramped apartments they 
find an accumulation of books a real 
nuisance. The libraries, too, explain 
high-priced books in another way. 
Histories, biographies and other seri- 
ous works, especially by well known 
writers, are often priced at from $3 
to $10 just to catch the school and 
public library demand—for the libra- 
ries feel that they must have such 
books. 


With books, as with so many other 
things, overproduction is the real 
trouble, according to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, which reported the 
number of books and pamphlets pub- 
lished in 1929 in excess of half a bil- 
lion. This is just about double the 
number published in 1919—10 years 
before. And added to that volume of 
published reading matter there were, 
in 1929, 130,000,000 copies of maga- 
zines circulated, while 45,000,000 
copies of newspapers circulated daily. 

Nevertheless, general thought agrees 
with Mr. Duffus that it ought not to be 
hard to increase the seven books a year 
read, and two bought, by the average 
American. Good books and reasonable 
prices ought to increase our book 
reading—which is really less than 
it should be. 
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THAT’S SOMETHING 


While spinach jokesters still attack 
That product with keen zest, 

We tender them a vote of thanks 
For giving prunes a rest! 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





VENEZUELAN FARCE 


Jaun Bautista Perez resigned as 
president of Venezuela within 48 
hours of the time that Congress at 
Caracas, sitting as a committee of the 
whole, passed a resolution demanding 
that he resign “in the supreme inter- 
ests of the nation.” The retiring presi- 
dent was the choice of General Juan 
Vicente Gomez, dictator of Venezuela, 
and was elected by the Congress in 
May, 1929, for a seven-year term. 
Gomez, who had been president for 
more than 20 years, declined to stand 
for reelection on the ground that he 
was too old, but before withdrawing 
from the presidency he had a law 
passed providing that the chief execu- 
tive must share his power with the 
chief of staff of the army, a position 
retained by the aged dictator himself! 
What the ousting of Perez means is 
that Gomez put him in office and had 
him kicked out to appease his own 
enemies. Perez had no more power 
than a rabbit and the Congress has 
little more. Congress later unani- 
mously elected Gomez to fill out the 
unexpired term. 


GERMANY’S WAR GUILT 


Montashefte, a monthly magazine 
published in Berlin, sent a question- 
naire to 70 prominent historians and 
jurists of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and several neutral 
countries to determine their opinion 
as to whether Germany was respon- 
sible for the World war. The first 
question was, “Did Germany, in your 
opinion, purposely plan and bring 
about the World war?” Fifty-three 
answered no, five yes, and 12 were in- 
definite. The second question was, 
“Do you believe that Germany forced 
the war on the allied and associated 
powers?” To this question the vote 
was 49 noes, 8 ayes, and 13 indefinite. 
To the third question, “Do you believe 
the Versailles verdict was based on 
incomplete, biased and partly falsified 
evidence?” 51 replied yes, one no, 
and 13 indefinite. 


CATHOLIC PRIMATE EXPELLED 


Cardinal Primate Segura, who left 
Spain immediately after his pastoral 
letter affirming the rights of the 
church was followed by anticlerical 
riots, returned to the country quietly 
and spent several days in seclusion. 
While thus practically in hiding his 
signature appeared on a manifesto 
issued by a number of leading Catho- 
lic prelates at Toledo censuring the 
republican regime for laxity in re- 
pressing religious disturbances and 
for enacting decrees on religious lib- 
erty. The government of President 
Zamora immediately proceeded to ex- 
pel him from the republic on the 
ground that his presence was “dan- 
gerous” and that a request to the 
Vatican for his removal had remained 








President Niceto Alcala Zamora of Spain 


unanswered. Cardinal Segura was 
promptly escorted across the Spanish 
border into France at Hendaye by a 
police guard. The cabinet stated that 
the churchman, after going voluntarily 
to Rome, had returned to Spain with- 
out giving previous knowledge to any 
civil or ecclesiastical authority. The 
Vatican instructed the papal nuncio 
at Madrid to protest against the ex- 
pulsion of Cardinal Segura on the 
ground that he was the representative 
of the Pope and of Catholic Spain and 
that his expulsion offends the entire 
Catholic world. 


“DEW OF DEATH” 

Lady Cynthia Mosley, wife of the 
insurgent member of the British par- 
liament and daughter of the late Mar- 
quis Curzon, told an audience of young 
people at Coventry that the next war 
will “finish civilization.” She said 
that scientists have developed a new 
chemical known as the dew of death 
and that a teasponful of this explo- 
sive dropped over a city would kill a 
million people. Enough dew of death 
could be carried in a lady’s handbag 
to absolutely raze the entire city of 
London, so she says. Chemical war- 
fare experts derided the idea. 


VENIZELOS IN ROW 

During a discussion of the stringent 
newspaper censorship bill introduced 
in the Greek parliament Premier 
Venizelos and former Premier George 
Kaphandaris got into a quarrel which 
was not easily settled. Venizelos 
made serious charges against Kaphan- 
daris, who was leader of the liberals 
during the retirement of Venizelos 
from 1924 to 1928 and who is now 
leader of the opposition. Kaphandaris 
branded the charges as lies. The aged 
Premier replied that nothing but the 
dignity of his office prevented him 
from slapping the face of Kaphandaris 
or challenging him to a duel, and he 


* The Pathfinde; 


demanded that the Athens newspa- 
pers immediately form a court of 
honor to determine who was right. 
The matter was finally settled by , 
court of honor consisting of four po- 
litical leaders, who ruled that the 
Premier had spoken correctly but tha; 
Kaphandaris acted in good faith in 
questioning some of the Premier's 
statements. 


SURPLUS COFFEE DESTROYED 

The Brazilian government placed 
a tax on all coffee produced in the 
republic and used the money to pur- 
chase low-grade coffee with a view of 
reducing the surplus and increasing 
the price. More than 5,000 bags of 
coffee were dumped in the Atlantic 
ocean and preparations were made at 
Santos to burn 50,000 more bags. 


SPIES SENTENCED 


A military court sitting at Bucharest 
convicted 41 persons, including three 
women, on charges of espionage in 
behalf of Russia. The principal <de- 
fendant, Major Versaru, was a former 
Austro-Hungarian officer. who joined 
the Rumanian army in later years. He 
was sentenced to 20 years penal servi- 
tude. The women were given terms 
of 12, 10 and six years respectively, 
and the terms of the other men ranged 
from one to 20 years. 


NEW ISLANDS IN ATLANTIC 

The master of the British steamer 
Lelande reported the appearance of 
two new islands off the coast of Brazil 
near the rocks of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. The Atlantic at this point is 
5,000 feet in depth and it is supposed 
that the islands are the result of 
volcanic action. Seismologists state 
that St. Peter and St. Paul frequently 
tremble, a fact which is explained by 
the presence of an active volcano un- 
der the sea. It is believed that the 
governments of Brazil and Great Brit- 
ain, and possibly France, will send 
cruisers to plant their national flags 
on the new islands, pending final de- 
termination of ownership. 


EXTRA SESSION DEFEATED 


Chancellor Bruening of Germany 
won a temporary victory when the 
steering committee of the Reichstag, 
known as the council of elders, re- 
fused a request to call a special meet- 
ing to consider the ministry’s emer- 
gency tax decrees. In spite of the fact 
that the decrees provide for oppres- 
sive taxes and are consequently very 
unpopular, Bruening took the posi- 
tion that they were necessary to bal- 
ance the budget and save the credit 
of Germany. He said that a special 
session of the reichstag would be 
courting chaos and boldly announced 
that if such a step were taken he 
would promptly resign. His enemies 
were afraid to accept his challenge. 
German credit was greatly enhanced 
when the government paid its month- 
ly installment of $34,000,000 to the 
Bank for International Settlements at 
Basle in foreign currencies, as stipu- 
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lated in the Young plan. Because of 
the recent heavy demand for foreign 
currency the task of raising this sum 
was extremely difficult. 


ALASKAN PEAK SCALED 


Mt. Fairweather, a 15,292-foot peak 
about 20 miles northwest of Cape 
§pencer was scaled for the first time 
by Dr. W. S. Ladd and A. Carpe of 
New York and Terris More of Boston. 
The party left Juneau in April and 
made the successful dash to the sum- 
mit of the mountain after several days 
of preparation at their base camp. 
Two of the party, Ladd and Carpe, 
were forced to abandon their attempt 
to scale the peak in 1924. 


CATHOLICS PROTEST ACT 


Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, papal 
delegate to Mexico, sent a letter to 
President Rubio protesting against a 
bill later passed by the legislature of 
the state of Vera Cruz and providing 
that the number of Catholic priests 
be limited to one for every 100,000 
persons in the state. The bill was 
sponsored by Governor Adelberto 
Tejeda, who was minister of interior 
at Mexico City during the controversy 
between the church and state several 
years ago. The apostolic delegate de- 
clared that limiting a population of 
1,000,000 to eight priests and three 
bishops would not only work great 
hardships upon the church but would 
promote discord between the church 
and the state. At Huatusco the chief 
of police and five other persons were 
reported killed in a pitched battle be- 
tween civil authorities and Catholics 
at the funeral of an assassinated priest. 


U.S. RULE “ILLEGAL” 

By unanimous vote, the Haitian 
legislature declared the United States 
Marine occupation of that country 
“dangerous and illegal” and called on 
President Vincent to end this “inter- 
ference.” The treaty of 1915 under 
which the United States acted to stab- 
ilize the government of Haiti was de- 
clared nonexistent since May, 1926. 
Word received from Washington indi- 
cated that the United States govern- 
ment would insist that Haiti live up to 
the 10-year period stipulated in the 
pact to insure payment of American 
loans. 


PLACER GOLD FOUND 


Discovery of placer gold was re- 
ported from the Nation river region 
some 110 miles northeast of Prince 
George, British Columbia. Almost 
Simultaneously prospectors made a 
rich ore strike on Cow mountain near 
Barkerville in the same Canadian 
province. 


MACDONALD SAVED 


The threatened overthrow of the 
MacDonald government in Great Brit- 
ain as the result of differences between 
the Liberals and Laborites on Snow- 
den’s land tax proposal turned out to 
be a farce. After a week of negotia- 
tions the House of Commons met to 
discuss the subject and all three major 


parties expected the ministry to be 
overthrown because of Liberal deser- 
tions from the ranks of the Liberal- 
Labor coalition. But the speaker ruled 
the proposed amendment out of order 
and the House proceeded to other busi- 
ness with chuckles 
from all quarters. 
Neither Lloyd 
George nor Ram- 
say MacDonald 
really wanted a 
national election at 
the present time. 
But the veteran 
Liberal leader ap- 
parently reached 
the last rung in the 
ladder of dicker- 
ing with the La- 
borites and = an- 
nounced that the amendment must be 
approved or the Liberals would not 
vote for the government. Lloyd George, 
however, seemed to be as much amus- 
ed as anybody in the House when the 
speaker declared the amendment out 
of order. MacDonald is not keen on 
going before the country now for sev- 
eral reasons, one being the great num- 
ber of his followers who have gone off 
after the new prophet Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley, who, with his brilliant wife Lady 
Cynthia, is campaigning up and down 
the nation in the interest of his new 
“fascist” party. 





Mosley 


SOVIETS HONOR KANSAN 


Joseph MacDowell, former Kansas 
agronomist, was one of the 48 persons 
to receive the medal of the Order of 
Lenin awarded by the central execu- 
tive committee of the Soviet govern- 
ment for “especially outstanding serv- 
ices in agriculture and industry.” The 
award carries with it a salary increase 
of $15 a month, a 25 per cent reduction 
in house rent, two railroad passes 
each year to any point in the Soviet 
Union, and the privilege of boarding 
street cars at the front entrance. Mac- 
Dowell has been in Russia for eight 
years and since 1929 has been on the 
Great Vunblud state farm in north- 
ern Caucasia. 


ASTORS HONORED 


Thousands of persons crowded into 
the Guild Hall at Plymouth, England, 
to witness the presentation of a silver 
model of Sir Francis Drake’s ship the 
Golden Hind to Lord and Lady Astor 
on their silver wedding anniversary. 
The model was paid for by popular 
subscription and was presented by the 
citizens of Plymouth to their Virginia- 
born representative in Parliament and 
her husband. Both are extremely pop- 
ular in the ancient port whence the 
Pilgrims started out to the New World. 
Viscountess Astor, who was the first 
woman to sit in either branch of the 
British Parliament, has represented a 
Plymouth constituency since 1919. 


Ori oe 


A CHANGED MAN 
At the office he’s a tyrant, 
And he does whate’er he wishes; 
But at home his darling wife 
Makes him wash the dinner dishes! 








FOREIGN TABS 


France 
Released from a plane 3,000 feet over 
England, motorless glider piloted by Lis- 
sand Beardmore, 54-year-old Canadian 
singer, crosses English channel and lands 
at Saint Inglevert airdrome. 





Though Beardmore is first person to 
glide across channel, shortly thereafter 
Robert Kronfeld, a German, glides from 
Calais to Swingate and back and wins 
London Daily Mail $5,000 prize for first 
round trip flight. 

By vote of 410 to 168, Chamber of 
Deputies approves plan to spend $20,000,- 
000 on naval construction up to 1935. 


Great Britain 


Cardinal Bourne, ranking Catholic in 
Great Britain, states that there is nothing 
in encyclical of Pope Pius preventing 
Catholics from belonging to British Labor- 
Socialist party. 

Joint committee of Wesleyan, Primi- 
tive and United Methodist churches re- 
port to conference at Derby that there is 
no function of ordained ministry for 
which woman is disqualified by sex and 
recommend that women be permitted to 
offer themselves as candidates for ministry 
after 1932. 

Germany 

Crowd of communist youths throw rocks 
at American consulate in Leipzig and 
break several windows as protest against 
execution of eight negroes under death 
sentence in Alabama for brutal attack on 
two white girls. 

Prince August Wilhelm, fourth son of 
ex-kaiser, tells fascist meeting in Bruns- 
wick that “Adolf Hitler is God’s gift to 
Germany and where Hitler leads a Hohen- 
zollern can conscientiously follow.” 


Italy 
After exchange of several notes be- 
tween Vatican and Fascist government 
tension over church question slackens 
slightly when Mussolini moderates his 
restrictive decrees and Pope Pius lifts 
ban on church processions. 


Cuba 


Unemployed storm hall at Bayamo 
where city officials and politicians are 
banqueting and a dozen persons are 
wounded by police who fire into crowd. 


Nicaragua 

Two U.S. Marines in Nicaragua nation- 
al guard and one native officer are killed 
by insurgents in ambush near Emboco- 
deros in Jinotega department. 

China 

Gen. Chen Ming-shu, ousted governor 
of Canton, returns from Japan, proclaims 
loyalty to Nanking and informs Canton 
rebels that he will personally lead his two 
Kiangsi divisions against them. 

Central executive committee of nation- 
alist party defies Canton opposition and 
reelects Gen. Chiang Kai-shek president 
and his brother-in-law, T. V. Soong, vice 
president. 

Austria 

Internal dissension leads to resignation 
of cabinet of Dr. Otto Ender in midst of 
negotiations with foreign creditors of 
Austrian credit bank. ° 


Oe 


Be careful when you go picnicking or 
camping. Agriculture may be dead but 
poison ivy is still on the job. 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT 





MAKES HIS MONEY IN DARK 


DWARD PHILLIPS of Los An- 
E geles works in the daytime but 
finds his modest wage some- 
what insufficient for supporting a wife 
and two lusty youngsters. Hence a 
novel scheme to augment his income. 
Phillips, with his motorcycle, sta- 
tions himself at the corner of a busy 





Helps “One-Eyed” Motorists 


Los Angeles thoroughfare, after sun- 
down, and watches the stream of 
passing automobiles and motorcyles 
for one which may have a dark head- 
light or tail-light bulb. The fine for 
driving without proper lights there 
is $5. When such a vehicle passes 
Phillips starts in pursuit. And so 
shortly the motorcycle, carrying this 
youth—who wears a natty uniform 
not very much unlike a traffic officer’s 
—sputters alongside the offending 
car, and a crisp, businesslike voice 
informs the motorist that his head- 
light is not functioning and that he 
had best draw up to the curb. 


Visions of arrest and a fine, of 
course, flash through the motorist’s 
mind as he complies. So his natural 
reaction is a feeling of relief when 
he hears Phillips continue courteous- 
ly, “I'll have you fixed up in a minute 
with a new globe—save you from pos- 
sible arrest and a fine further along.” 


Nine out of 10—all but the real 
grouchy ones—appreciatively nod at 
the efficient and polite young man as 
he prepares to busy himself in their 
behalf, and the service fee looks in- 
deed small in comparison with the 
$5 loss they had pictured. Thus a 
useful and very necessary repair is 
quickly accomplished and the motor- 
ist is glad to have it over so pain- 
lessly. 

“It is surprising how many cars 
have defective lights,” says Phillips. 
“Of the thousands which pass along 
Wilshire boulevard after dark I’ve 
found that one out of 40 needs atten- 
tion, and that averages one a minute. 
I could not possibly get to all of them 
of course, but I manage to fix about 





six of them an hour and that nets me 
a neat profit. 

“I need the money and want to 
make it and bank it while I can,” he 
explains. “You never can tell how 
long a good thing is going to last. You 
can’t keep anything like this a secret 
you know. I find a lot of people mak- 
ing inquiries and others are sure to 
crowd in and give me a lot of compe- 
tition later. You know how it is. Ex- 
cuse me!” 

And he is off chasing another “one- 
eyed” car. 


THE BYRDS OF VIRGINIA 


Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
the explorer, is a direct descendant 
of Colonel William Byrd, colonial 
planter, lawyer, and official, who 
founded Richmond and wrote the 
Westover manuscripts. 


The family is descended from a 
London goldsmith named John Byrd 
(or Bird), whose eldest son, William 
Byrd, left England in 1670 and set- 
tled on lands around the falls of the 
James river inherited from his uncle, 
Thomas Stagg. As a planter, mer- 
chant and Indian trader he became a 
big man in Virginia and served as a 
member of the House of Burgesses, 
member of the Council of State, and 
auditor general of the colony. In 
1691 he settled at Westover on the 
James in Charles City county. 

His eldest son, generally referred 
to as Colonel William Byrd of West- 
over, went to England for his educa- 
tion and returned to Virginia to be- 
come a planter, lawyer, member of 
the House of Burgesses, receiver gen- 
eral of the colony, member of the 
Council of State, and man of letters. 
In 1728 he served as one of the com- 
missioners to run the boundary line 
between Virginia and North Carolina, 
and “The History of the Dividing Line, 
a witty and charming work which 
was not published until 1841, deals 
with that experience. Byrd acquired 
a large tract of land south of the 
Carolina border which he called the 
Land of Eden, and in “A Journey to 
the Land of Eden” in 1733 he tells of 
the founding of Richmond: 

“When we got home, we laid the 
foundation of two large Citys. One at 
Shacco’s, to be called Richmond, and 
the other at the Point of Appamattuck 
River, to be nam’d Petersburgh. These 
Major Mayo offered to lay out into 
Lots without Fee or Reward. The 
Truth of it is, these two places being 
the uppermost Landing of James and 
Appamattux Rivers, are naturally in- 
tended for Marts, where the Traffick 
of the Outer Inhabitants must Center. 
Thus we did not build Castles only, 
but also Citys in the Air.” 

Colonel William Byrd of Westover 
was married twice, first to Lucy Parke 
and second to Maria Taylor. By his 
first marriage he had two daughters 
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and two sons. The sons both died jp 
infancy. Evelyn, the eldest daughte; 
was a famous colonial beauty who 
died unmarried at the age of 30. He, 
name is still cherished by the Byrq 
family and it occurs in the names of 
many of them. Harry Flood Byrq. 
who was governor of Virginia from 
1926 to 1930, informs us that his 
brother, Admiral Richard Evelyy 
Byrd, pronounces his middle name 
“eve-lyn,” in two syllables. By his 
second marriage William Byrd of 
Westover had three daughters and one 
son. 

Admiral Byrd is descended from the 
son, William Byrd 3rd. The com- 
plete chain of descent from the first 
colonist through the male line is as 
follows: William Byrd 1652-1704, \jj- 
liam Byrd of Westover (1674-1744), 
William Byrd (1728-1777), Thomas 
Taylor Byrd (1752-1821), Richard 
Evelyn Byrd (1801-1872), William 
Byrd (1828-1898), Richard Evelyn 
Byrd (1860-1925), and Admiral Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd (1888-). 
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IGLOO AT REST 

“He was more than a friend.” This 
tribute by Rear Admiral Byrd mark- 
ed the last rites for Igloo, canine shar- 
er of his adventures, in the anima! 
cemetery known as Pine Ridge at 
Dedham, Mass. In a small white ¢as- 
ket, the body of the little pet and 
mascot was buried in the presence of 
his master, the admiral’s little son 
Richard jr., Dr. Souther, who treated 
Igloo in his last illness, and William 
E. Brigham, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. Pine Ridge is 
without doubt the most picturesque 
animal cemetery on this continent. 
Near by winds the beautiful Charles 
river through the most pastoral sec- 
tion of Dedham. The dogs of many 
noted men and women are buried here. 
Memorials and bronzes to the mem- 
ory of pets bear the names of George 
Arliss, Mrs. Minnie Madden Fiske, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Le Baron 
Cooke and Mrs. Irene McLaughlin 
Castle. Igloo’s grave will soon be 
marked with a boulder, with a Vir- 
ginia creeper growing beside it. 

—— > oo 


SCHIZOIDIZING HISTORY 

If, as a Columbia professor says, Abra- 
ham Lincoln had a “schizoidmanic person- 
ality,” by applying the same principle to 
history we find: 

Julius Caesar—An obsessional psycho- 
emotional type, with a corrosive neck and 
free-wheeling profanity. 

Paul Revere — Equitational exogenous 
type with an equestrian complex. 

Andrew Jackson—Politicombative type, 
with a mania for hot rum and coffee and 
pistols at. daybreak. 

Jesse James—Born too soon; he over- 
looked the possibilities of modern racke'- 
eering. 

ee 


“Free wheeling” is not new. It was first 
discovered during the gay nineties by 4 
gentleman while riding on the back sea! 
of a tandem-bicycle with his wife on th« 
front seat. 
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Men of Many Letters 


Members of Congress Experience Difficulty Keeping Abreast 
of Their Rising Tide of Constituent Correspondence 


with correspondence on “the 

Hill.” The amount of mail re- 
ceived by members of Congress has 
become quite a problem in itself. In 
the case of senators, some lay the 
cause to the direct election of mem- 
bers of that house. It is pointed out 
that since 1913, when the people start- 
ed to choose their own senators, the 
correspondence from the “folks back 
home” has become more voluminous 
and more intimate. On the other hand, 
representatives have always been di- 
rectly accountable to constituents yet 
their mail has grown in the same pro- 
portion. Therefore, the cause seems 
io be as much a matter of popular 
issues as anything else. 

Also, a new element must be reck- 
oned—the organized propagandist. 
Groups of thought are now fairly well 
organized and most of them have their 
national headquarters or other repre- 
sentation at Washington. One reason 
Solonic mail has grown is the agita- 
tion of these interests to have people 
write their representatives in support 
ef this or that object. It has gotten so 
that many groups even furnish forms 
and drafts of letters for constituents 
to flood Washington. This has so got- 
ten on the nerves of some Solons that 
they ignore such correspondence en- 
tirely. 

Another type of “useless” communi- 
cation is the patriotic resolution. It 
is common practice to forward copies 
of resolutions and motions of this na- 
ture to Washington. The congression- 
al mails are especially clogged after 
every “red” scare, D. A. R. meeting or 
General Butler outburst. Resolutions 
have become so common as to receive 
but scant attention on “the Hill.” Our 
legislators are presumed to be patriotic 
sad the action of constituents in “go- 
ing on record” ordinarily is so much 
wasted effort. 

However, as far as ordinary mail 
is concerned, popular issues, such as 
the tariff, veterans’ legislation, World 
Court and immigration can always be 
counted upon to establish new rec- 
ords. Vitally affecting business as it 
did, the new tariff act inspired more 
mail than any previous subject. But 
for pureiy persona: ccer7espondence, 
nothing can rival the attraction of 
legislation involving money payments 
fomany. The recent soldiers’ “bonus” 
measure was the peer of them all. 
“The Hill” was flooded with missives 
urging action contrary to the dictates 
of the Hoover conscience. Small won- 
der that the legislators, fearing the 
veteran-vote, were quick to pass it 
over the veto. 

Senator Reed (Republican) of Penn- 
sylvania, himself a World war vet- 
eran, has a marked sympathy for his 
former buddies and is especially active 
in their behalf. The Reed office 
has an enviable reputation for expedit- 
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Here’s A 17th century 


your change! 
Swedish “daler” exhibited by Miss Hazel 


Wood at the Los Angeles museum. This 

copper coin is 10 inches square and weighs 

five pounds. Four of these were good 

pay for a 60-hour week. But how did a 
man get his pay home? 


ing claims and other cases involving 
former service men. It is a strange 
thing—and one that should not be— 
that the veteran has found that he can 
receive better treatment and more 
prompt action by taking his case up 
through his senator or representative 
than he can by going to the Veterans 
Bureau. The day we dropped in there 
were 150 veterans’ cases being handled 
by Senator Reed. When this Key- 
stone State senator attacked the extra 
(disability) compensation drawn by so 
many employees of the Veterans Bu- 
reau he received more than 1,000 com- 
plimentary letters. However, three- 
fourths of the ordinary run of mail is 
due to lack of knowledge of federal 
procedure by those who want informa- 
tion from particular government de- 
partments. We asked what Senator 
Reed does with “arguing” letters, of 
which every Solon has his share. The 
answer was characteristic of Senator 
Reed’s bluntness—he tells the writer 
what he thinks and lets that close the 
case. 

Because Senator Copeland (Demo- 
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crat) of New York is reputed to get 
more mail than any other man on “the 
Hill” we naturally had to corner his 
dynamic secretary, Chesley W. Jurney, 
for a few minutes. Mr. Jurney calmly 
informed us that Senator Copeland 
normally receives from 600 to 1,000 
letters a day but in time of crises an 
even great number. But this is to be 
expected in the case of a doctor (Sen- 
ator Copeland is one) who writes a 
daily health column for 250 newspa- 
pers and four times a week, in win- 
ter, addresses a radio audience esti- 
mated at 12,000,000. 

Mr. Jurney pays high tribute to the 
Veterans Bureau contact office on “the 
Hill” which handles matters affecting 
veterans for the legislators. This office, 
he declares, is very efficient and pains- 
taking. Being from New York, Sena- 
tor Copeland receives a great number 
of requests for expediting passports. 
We casually asked Mr. Jurney if many 
of New York’s youth were interested 
in the military and naval academies. 
He told us that Senator Copeland al- 
ready had 1,000 applications for the 
vacancies at West Point and Annap- 
olis falling under his state allotment. 
Of course, Senator Copeland receives 
his proportionate share of “crank” 
letters. When we inquired if they 
were consigned to the wastebasket, 
Mr. Jurney smilingly shook his head 
and indicated a huge volume bearing 
the title, “Senator Copeland’s Scrap 
Book.” We wish we had time and 
space to reveal some of the gems of 
this remarkable collection. 

Need of more clerks has been stress- 
ed in both Senate and House of late. 
Representatives of thickly populated 
sections are leaders in the request. 
How different from the days of Nel- 
son W. Aldrich (his son is now in the 
House) of Rhode Island. Then cor- 
respondence was _ incidental. Mr. 
Aldrich, as did the framers of the 
Constitution, did not think the people 
knew their own minds and would let 
letters accumulate on his desk until 
they toppled over on the floor and 
were swept up—unopened! But, it 
is only fair to explain, he knew exact- 
ly what letters went into that pile. 

——__ —__~.< go —— — 


ALWAYS BLOWING ’EM 


A five-year-old Atlanta, Ga., miss was 
attending her first vaudeville show. A 
performer was doing a saxophone solo. 
After the ordeal was over she said loud 
enough for many to hear, “And now, does 
the man blow bubbles, mamma?” 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 


MR. HOOVER LAUNCHED 


LTHOUGH President Hoover has 
A not said that he wanted to run 

again—it would not be quite 
nice for him to say it yet, though it 
was generally understood that he was 
in the race—it is felt to be a sort of 
reflection on a president not to be re- 
nominated—his speech before the Re- 
publican editors at Indianapolis and 
a few remarks in his speeches at the 
Harding memorial and before the 
tomb of Lincoln made it clear that he 
was already running. 

“I shall adhere to them,” he said, 
referring to the administration poli- 
cies of encouraging individual initia- 
tive and independence and avoiding 
government paternalism and doles. The 
economic question, he declared, is the 
preponderant one, and he accepted the 
issue. And his words were in harmony 
with his action in turning down the 
new request for an extra session of 
Congress coming from Senator Walsh 
of Montana and others alarmed over 
drought conditions in the Northwest. 
His position was further emphasized 
as he spoke to the Illinois assembly of 
the part the state governments must 
play in the nation’s life. Prohibition, 
too, was lightly touched on as the 
President referred to the need of law 
observance before a body which had 
voted for repeal. 

Another interesting phase of the 
President’s Western speaking trip was 
the meeting with former President 
Coolidge, which was so cordial as to 
cause political observers to prophesy 
that the sage of Northampton would 
be a leading stumper for Hoover in 
1932. “The people have known,” said 
Mr. Coolidge significantly, “that what- 
ever could be done for their benefit 
and relief President Hoover would 
do.” 





ROOSEVELT GROWS 

Using a _ horse-racing expression, 
Governor Roosevelt is increasing his 
lead over the Democratic field. In 
fact, as time passes there is more and 
more talk about Roosevelt and less and 
less about other possible candidates. 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas declared 
his state was “almost unanimous” for 
the New York governor—if Senator 
Robinson is not a candidate. Senator 
Dill of Washington announced that 
the West is strongly. for Roosevelt. Dill 
was Said to be a little hopeful of being 
placed on the same ticket. At least he 
went after a little publicity by taking 
a savage whack at contributors to the 
Republican campaign fund, picturing 
them as getting big returns for their 
money in the way of tax refunds. Roos- 
evelt has kept pretty quiet, but not in- 
visible. At Manchester, N. H., he at- 
tended a luncheon in his honor given 
by Colonel Edward M. House, who had 
described him as “the only available 
wet who is politically acceptable to the 
drys,” and several other Democratic 








leaders were present, including the 
two senators from Massachusetts. It 
is expected that Al Smith will make the 
nominating speech for his successor 
in the governorship. 


THE YOUNG REPUBLICANS 


The meeting of “young Republicans” 
at Washington, a scheme long cherish- 
ed and finally achieved by Robert H. 
Lucas, executive director of the Re- 
publican National Committee, assumed 
the appearance of a missionary meet- 
ing as_ speakers 
stressed the good- 
ness of the G. O. P. 
and the badness of 
the donkey party. 
Lucas stirred them 
as he told how he 
and a few other 
boys organized 
against corrupt 
Democratic rule 
in Louisville, Ky., 
and finally cleaned 
up the city. Chair- 
man Fess praised 
President Hoover and the tariff law, 
while Mrs. Edward E. Gann, the Vice 
President’s half-sister-hostess, declar- 
ed the need was never greater for a 
Republican at the helm, and she pre- 
dicted the reelection of Hoover. An- 
other lady speaker was Mrs. Mary 
Fisher Brown of Pennsylvania, and 
when she urged the renomination of 
Hoover there was extra applause be- 
cause her state’s governor is the Pres- 
ident’s most prominent rival. A re- 
publican member of the Arkansas 
legislature told how hard it was to be 
a Republican in the South—where he 
said, many more Republicans are need- 
ed. Secretary of War Hurley extend- 
ed the good feeling by putting in a 
good word for the Vice President as 
well as the President. But, as might 
have been feared, harmony was dis- 
rupted by one of those Western fel- 
lows. Representative Maas of Minne- 
sota was asked to speak on party or- 
ganization in his state, but when it 
was learned that he was all set to dis- 
cuss the prohibition question and to 
criticize the postmaster general he was 
not called to the platform. Mr. Maas 
thereupon issued a “statement” indi- 
cating considerable displeasure. 


Lucas 


A DRY DRIVE 

What was described as a “super- 
organization” of dry forces with the 
purpose of keeping both political par- 
ties on the dry side was announced by 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, well known pro- 
hibition worker who once ran for gov- 
ernor of Ohio on a prohibition ticket. 
The plan is to send nationally known 
orators throughout the country this 
year to urge from the voters signed 
pledges for prohibition. Speakers 
named include Senators Borah and 
Sheppard, while Governor Pinchot and 
William G. McAdoo are among the 
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sponsors. Dr. Poling thinks 2,000.00 


names can be obtained—enough {, 
force both tickets to embrace the dry 
cause. He said the organization had 
no candidates of its own. 




















































































COUZENS’S NEW PLAN 

Still going strong in his Robin Hood 
role of despoiling the rich to help the 
poor the millionaire Senator Couzens 
of Michigan announced his intention 
of sponsoring in the next session of 
Congress unemployment insurance and 
old-age pensions, both to be operated 
jointly by state and federal govern- 
ments. “I am not at all disturbed at 
the effort to discredit the dole,” said 
the British-born senator. Another 
“drive” to take billions out of the 
Treasury, “to put money into circula- 
tion,” was announced by Representa- 
tive Wright Patman of Texas, special 
and tireless friend of the war veterans. 
He is going to ask for immediate pay- 
ment in full of the adjusted service 
certificates, which would cost some 
$2,000,000,000. Then he means to ask 
for pensions for all widows and chil- 
dren of deceased veterans. Support 
for all these measures may well be ex- 
pected from the recent decision of the 
Socialists to move their headquarters 
to Washington. 


THE SENATOR’S MORATORIUM 


Between sessions of Congress most 
senators disappear from the news- 
paper columns altogether, but the 
scholarly Senator Bingham of Con- 
necticut is not one of them—not this 
year, at least. This time he made the 
startling proposal of a moratorium of 
two or three years on war debts, just 
to help out the European nations. But 
he said he opposed cancellation or re- 
vision. His statement made in con- 
nection with the much-discussed trip 
to Europe by Secretaries Stimson and 
Mellon was considered significant. 
Senator Borah also had something to 
say on the subject, but his advice was 
different. He suggested that the debtor 
nations give themselves a sort of 
moratorium on their armament expen- 
ditures. The opinion was generally 
expressed that the two cabinet mem- 
bers would discuss war debts on their 
foreign tours. 


EEE action costae 


PATHFINDER PHILS 

The first prize at a bathing beauty con- 
test often turns out to be a booby prize 
at the marriage altar. 

An experienced widow is one who can 
weep with one eye and wink with the 
other. 

The more pointless the conversation the 
more it bores you. 

Many a man who bought a gold brick 
last year is now using it for a door stop. 

The man at the top of the hill often 
finds it difficult to get the proper slant 
on life. 

A flying rumor never has any trouble in 
fiuding a landing place. 


ee ee 


REEL HICKS 


A hick town is a little spot 

Where Western movies thrill ’em, 
Where half the audience is shot 

And a film is called a “fillum.” 
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ON THE AIR 





THE FOURTH R 


VER since radio emerged from 
E kindergarten it has worn a 

scholastic air. From the begin- 
ning it has been teaching the three 
k’s: “Readin’ ” its published programs, 
“Ritin’” letters to its artists, and 
“Rithmetic” in fiddling its dials. From 
its primary coils it has taught us how 
to play (and how not to play) the 
piano, speak French (as no Parisian 
would), feed chickens and ourselves, 
fly planes, plane boards, how to cook, 
make jellies and preserve our teeth, 
tonsils and figures. Growing up, it 
continued its pedagogic pursuits. With 
the world’s super-masters and marms 
on its faculty, its flexible course, choice 
of curriculums, with its free scholar- 
ships for all who choose to listen in, 
no books to buy and no fees to pay 
(save the price of a set) it is little 
wonder that the mike has matriculated 
millions, all seeking the air-lanes to 
the University of the Air. 

Having gone collegiate, it has award- 
ed its first sheepskin. When Dr. Emory 
W. Hunt, president of Bucknell at 
Lewisburg, Pa., called the roll of this 
year’s class, John T. Anderson, a grad- 
uate, was unable to answer to his 
name. But radio, making its academic 
bow, came to the aid of the prostrate 
party sick abed in a camp at Allen- 
wood, 20 miles away. As Prexy called 
the name of Anderson through the 
mike an attending physician handed 
the patient his diploma. John T. is 
an honor man and, radio-scholasti- 
cally speaking, has gone up a degree. 


Add wonders of the radio: The per- 
sistent mispronunciation of the word 
“salute” by friend Cheerio on the 
ARCO radio party programs. Oh, 
why does he put the “y” in? 


Charging that Amos ’n’ Andy un- 
justly slur the negro race, the Nation- 
al Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People have launched a move 
lo make the duo introduce more re- 
spected types of Harlem folk. 


By the time this gets into print Ted 
Lewis will have varnished off the Val- 
spar program. They are endeavoring 
to save the surface of their future 
broadeasting by bringing in a new 
type of ether presentation. 


Phillips Lord and Arthur Allen are 
back on the air, but not as “Uncle Abe 
and David.” They appear in “The 
Stebbins Boys,” augmented by a third 
character played by Parker Fennelly. 
The locale is laid in Buckport instead 
of Skowhegan and deals with a “mad 
on” between two of the characters. 


Rudy Vallee must have eaten too 
much yeast or something when he 
picked Julius Tannen as “guest artist” 
the other night. Julius is advertised 
4s irresistibly funny. One of his wit- 
licisms was this: “Every time I open 
iy mouth I put my foot in it.” This 
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Me 
That Early Morning Pep 


crack has seen so much hard service 
that it ought to go on the retired list. 
Julius should read The Pathfinder and 
stock up with some new ones. 


Dwight Lathan, the “Pep” of the 
Tastyeasters, studied to be a tree sur- 
geon and now operates on the pub- 
lic’s ears. 


As proof that some advertisers still 
have money to toss away on the air, 
Will Rogers is slated to return to the 
NBC air waves in September. 


Which reminds us that “Tiny” Ber- 
man who plays the bass viol over 
WTIC, Hartford, is six feet six and 
one-half inches tall and weighs 250 
pounds. 


Harriet Lee, female crooner of the 
air waves, chews a button instead of 
a lozenge before facing the mike. 


The “Wandering Poet” who broad- 
casts sentimental verse from WPG, 
Atlantic City, N. J., is none other than 
Earl Liederman, erstwhile professional] 
strong man, 


Se nnEEEEEEInEETIiaectine _<coanacclinennEnEEREi 


A MEDICAL MERGER 

Nowadays with the medics ever im- 
proving technique of shunting patients 
to specialists—when a left-hand wart 
cannot possibly be removed by a right- 
hand doctor and a 50 cent snag re- 
quires for removal an X-ray opera- 
tor, two pretty nurses, an oral surgeon 
and $10—only comparatively few can 
afford to luxuriate in a sick spell. Out 
in Summit, N. J., however, a new era 
is dawning and a complete medical 
group unit opening up—the first of 
its kind in the East. At present it 
consists of eight medical men all un- 
der one canvas. While their objects 
are to bring under one roof general 
practitioners, surgeons and specialists, 
covering every branch of medicine and 
surgery, to kill the virulent germ of 
professional jealousy, cultivate co- 
operation and cut medical and surgi- 
cal fees to suit the customer’s cloth, 
it is not entirely altruistic. The over- 
head expenses, the building equip- 
ment, salaries of the three phone 
operators, a certified public account- 
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ant and a social secretary are prorated 
among the doctors, effecting to each 
a large saving. At this time, there are 
three general practitioners (or “shock 
troops”) as they’re called by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Lawrence who heads the unit. 
These front-line men interview and 
treat the patients then, if necessary, 
shunt them to the X-ray expert the 
surgeons or specialists who, when 
they finish (or have finished) the pa- 
tients, pass them on to the social sec- 
retary who, in turn, feels their pulses 
and lets them go. 

With this new merger and, of course, 
Mr. Morrow, New Jersey, seems sure 
of its place in the sun. 








ODD, ISN'T IT?. 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘“‘Popular Questions Answered,’’ by the 
editor of its Question Box, to the person contributing 
our idea of the best titbit of the week to the Odd, 
Isn’t It?’’ department. No contributions will be re- 
turned. Address “Oddities Editor, The Pathfinder.’ 





The honor man at West Point this year 
was the littlest cadet there. Howdy, 
Napoleon! 

As proof that the age of miracles is still 
with us an Oregon man sent a sock con- 
taining $2,700 to the laundry and the sock 
and money were both returned intact, 

The oldest operating theater in the 
United States is the Savannah theater in 
the Georgia city of the same name. It 
first opened its doors on Dec. 4, 1818. 

The legal term “indenture” originally 
referred to a written agreement between 
two parties in which the papers were in- 
dented or notched so that only the origi- 
nals fitted together. 

At the age of 97, Patrick Henry Cofield, 
Civil war veteran, married Mrs. Etta W. 
Schuster, 65, at Los Angeles. 

In seeking to have his marriage an- 
nulled at San Francisco, Aubrey W. Dun- 
can, an enlisted man in the navy, cites 
his wife as the former mate of Rear Ad- 
miral Alfred St. Clair. 

Jules Tewlow, the biggest and bouncing- 
est baby in Chicago, is three years and 
six months old and weighs 100 pounds. 

When American insurance companies 
declined to take a chance of Tomboy, an 
elephant at the Erie, Pa., zoo, the city 
fathers appealed to Lloyds of London 
which issued a $2,500 policy. 





ne 

Phil Fixit says th’ way to vitiate th’ 
18th amendment without repealing it is to 
pass an amendment to th’ Constitution 
making amendments to amendments con- 
stitutional. Then pass an amendment to 
th’ 18th. 








"Look, look!’ cried the little city chap on 
his first visit to his grandpa’s farm, “that 
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little duck in front is dunking! 
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CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT 





CAPITAL AIR STATIONS 


E WERE surprised to find that 
the Anacostia naval air station 


(leased from the army) has it 
all over the army’s adjacent Bolling 
field. We never saw more immaculate 
and handsome planes than at the for- 
mer. One, with a star and four bars 
which told us that it belonged to the 
captain and commandant, was a spot- 
less blue and silver affair with the 
metal work as highly polished as any 
warship gun. Even the deep overlap- 
ping mudguards which the wife insist- 
ed on calling “galoshes,” carried out 
the color scheme. Not a chip or a stain 
on the entire ship. One huge bimotored 
sky vehicle was equipped with bunks. 
A pilot who had just flown in from 
Norfolk without coat and with shirt 
open at the neck informed us that 
while flying over Colombia, South 
America, one of the motors of this 
monster went dead but that the other 
was sufficient to keep the craft aloft. 
Then there was Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Ingalls’s immaculate sky- 
going “office,” with its desk and other 
businesslike equipment. 

We were somewhat disappointed in 
Bolling field with its dusty and drab 
looking planes which, being small, re- 
minded us more of wasps than any- 
thing else. Each plane assigned to this 
field has the Capitol dome as the in- 
signia motif. However, we were in- 
trigued by the machine guns which, 
demonstration showed us, have the 
directional mobility of an owl’s head. 
We were especially interested in the 
explanation of how the guns and pro- 
peller are synchronized so that bullets 
slip by the fast whirlings of the other. 
Bolling field must still put up with 
temporary war-time shacks for both 
officers and men. However, in front of 
a ramshackle building housing one 
officer’s family we did see a nurse in 
uniform pushing one of the latest 
British-model perambulators. 


“IT’S A BAD BUSINESS” 


Until recently many national firms 
were able to report fairly good busi- 
ness in the capital, due to normal 
trade with the government. But since 
President Hoover has ordered curtail- 
ment all along the line these Wash- 
ington branches are frankly worried. 
“It isn’t as if the government depart- 
ments were limited to necessities, but 
the President talks in millions,” ex- 
plained one disappointed office furni- 
ture dealer. Yet this isn’t the first 
time Uncle Sam has miffed business in 
the present emergency. Even while 
department heads were issuing glow- 
ing reports about conditions several 
departments—particularly the Navy 
were laying off workers. The depres- 
sion is not as noticeable in the nation’s 
capital, thanks to the fact that some 
65,000 government employees are safe 
from wage cutting, but at the same 














time Washington has not experienced 
the same degree of price reductions 
manifest in other cities. Local mer- 
chants seem to feel that as long as 
they can keep up prices they will do it. 


PEE-WEE BOATING 


The other day we halted before the 
magnificent reflecting poo] at the Lin- 
coln memorial to watch the children 
—and grown-ups too!—sail their min- 
iature boats. There was one mature 
individual who had an elaborate ma- 





The Lincoln Memorial in a Reflective Mood 


hogany sail boat with a mast about 
five feet high (the mast of a sailing 
boat is invariably twice the length of 
the boat). Notwithstanding, we over- 
heard a neighboring little urchin with 
a homemade possession challenge the 
other to a “race.” The yacht owner 
evidently didn’t know how to set his 
mainsail, for the lad’s little schooner 
with a sail set by much five-and-10- 
cent store handling won. A case of 
the boy with the homemade line out- 
catching the fisherman with expen- 
sive rod and reel, as it were. 


NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 


The new stunt of throwing pennies 
to pickaninnies at the Griffith stadium. 
Boys and girls, they scramble for the 
coins in the dust behind the grand- 
stand somewhat after the fashion of 
their duskier cousins who dive for 
coins in tropical waters ... Girls with 
a June complex gathered about Gude 
Bros. show window on Connecticut 
avenue featuring a wax figure dressed 
as a bride... “Bargain” dresses on 
14th street for $9.75 which can be 
bought in New York for $3.75 ... The 
old British embassy being demolished 
and its lumber for sale . . . The farm- 
er out Germantown, Md., way who 
built his own plane and flies about 
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over his fields until dusk .. . A turtle 
smoking a cigar on the street. (Prob. 
ably breaking training after his race 
with the rabbit.) . . . That Goldsboro, 
N. C., family of four which came jo 
Washington by means of scooter and 
goat cart, the latter pulled by the 
father. No, the mother was not along! 


“HEY, BILBO,” GETS RESULTS 


A number of Mississippians have 
found guiding tourists about the capi- 
tal more profitable than raising cot- 
ton at home. But whenever they see 
an auto bearing the license of the 
Bayou state their hearts warm and 
they give exclamation to “Hey, Bilbo!”, 
a form of greeting inspired by the 
name of Mississippi’s governor. The 
other day John C. Hall, a native of 
Tupelo and president of the Master 
Guides, greeted such a car whereupon 
a woman poked her head out of the 
window, asking in surprise, “How 
did you know?” It was Mrs. Bilbo! 


SIDEWALKS FOR PARKING 


Taking advantage of the fact that 
land between the building line and 
curb in the confines of the mythical 
city of Washington is pretty much of 
a “no man’s land” as far as authority 
is concerned, an enterprising man 
reaped a profit by charging motorists 
25 cents for parking their cars over 
the curb on a certain section of down- 
town Ohio avenue. That is, he did 
until the police interfered for the pro- 
tection of capital sidewalks in gen- 
eral. They declared it a nuisance and 
on that score the Washingtonian de- 
sisted. As previously explained in 
these columns, when the city of Wash- 
ington (now extinct) was created the 
government retained title to the prop- 
erty in question. Though the district 
condescends to provide sidewalks the 
lawn and flowers which residents 
grow in their front yards in the area 
below Florida avenue really belong 
to Uncle Sam. 


CAPITAL FOLK 


So rushed was Secretary Mellon in 
taking a taxi to his office after a hur- 
ried change of clothes at his $1,10(-a- 
month apartment on Massachusetts 
avenue that he didn’t have a cent in 
his jeans when he went to pay the 
driver. Perhaps he just charged the 
fare up to the government to bring 
the deficit up to an even million. 


An odd picture was presented when 
a general—Aaron S. Daggett—received 
a medal from a buck private—Stanis- 
laus A. Zelazny. The latter is head of 
the Order of the Dragon, composed of 
veterans of the Boxer campaign. 

There is a potential presidential 
aspirant in F. Trubee Davison, assist- 
ant secretary of war, according to air- 
minded folks who pass the word 
around that we need a government 
that will go up in the air more, lit- 
erally speaking. 

Each year Associate Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes selects a member of 
the Harvard law graduating class (0 
act as his secretary for 12 months. 
This year the fortunate young man }5 
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Horace C. Rose of Columbus, Ohio. 
One of his chief duties is to read aloud 
to the justice while the latter plays 
solitaire. 


HE FOUND OUT 


Visitors to the White House often 
wonder why so many idle men put in 
an appearance when the President is 
to be greeted. A member of the staff 
of the Washingtonian found out. He 
was one of 800 persons standing in 
line on a recent hot afternoon to greet 
Mr. Hoover. A kidding companion 
told him it would be a breach of eti- 
quette to extend a moist hand to the 
chief executive. So, just before his 
turn came, he reached in his pocket 
for a handkerchief. In less time than 
it takes to tell he was surrounded by 
secret service men. 


THE SAD CASE OF “TIMOTHY” 


“Timothy” was a midget turtle. He 
belonged to a little girl who lived in 
a big 16th street apartment where a 
pet of larger size might have made 
alcove dining even more uncomfort- 
able than it is. But “Timothy” and 
his proportionately small aquarium 
took up little space. When the miss 
of whom we speak came home from 
school she delighted to take “Timothy” 
for his daily walk around the 9x5 rug. 
You can imagine the fond mother’s 
dismay one morning to find “Timothy” 
a corpus delecti due to some malady 
of the subclass Chelonia (we won't 
go into details). Knowing her daugh- 
ter’s attachment to the shelled mite, 
the parent hurried to the pet store and 
had a new “Timothy” in the aquarium 
before her daughter returned. “Why, 
mother,” exclaimed the little girl as 
she picked up the substitute, “this 
isn’t Timothy; he has different mark- 
ings.” The sequel is that the mother 
had made a further fox pass in putting 
Timothy II in Timothy I’s water, and 
the second one also died. So let that 
be a lesson to miniature turtle fan- 
ciers. 

———___.. 
THE LUCK OF LOUIS 

Whether or not our Israelite brethren 
inherited the habit of changing their 
names from old father Abraham is a ques- 
tion. However, ever since the Lord 
changed Abraham’s cognominal signature, 
they appear to have taken up with the 
idea and gone in for alterations. If there 
be any virtue in this “What’s in a name?” 
why not give it a whirl? They whirl! 

Recently, recounts the Business Week, 
one Louis Goldstein who sells things in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., decided that a change in 
name might be a commercial coup de 
maitre, besides being a boost to the little 
Goldsteins. Accordingly he petitioned a 
judge to alter his name to “Golding.” In 
time came the decision and Louis read 
that, aside from Goldstein being simple 
and easy to pronounce, numbers of Gold- 
Steins had achieved success in commerce, 
industry and the professions. Further- 
more, he read, there were probably more 
good native-born Americans named “Gold- 
stein” than “Golding” and that the petition 
was “denied.” Louis sighed, glanced at 
the signature—and almost collapsed. 

It was signed by Justice Louis Goldstein. 

i) Ee 

They call her “stratosphere” because 

she’s over all their heads. 
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WASHINGTON WISPS 





T ANY rate, Theodore Joslin ap- 
A pears to have pepped up Mr. 

Hoover’s speeches . .. One of 
the shining things about that meet- 
ing of YOUNG Republicans was 
the number of bald pates, not to 
mention gray heads .. . Local naval 
circles don’t know what they are 
going to do with the nearly 500 
ensigns graduated from the naval 
academy each year. There are so 
many officers doing nothing outside 
of formal assignment that they get in 
each other’s way at the Navy build- 
ing ... The exclusive Racquet Club 
posted Mr. Hoover for an unpaid 25- 
cent bill run up by his son, Allan. A 
life member, the President has never 
visited the club . . . The White House 
has sent to all government depart- 
ments a copy of Representative Schaf- 
er’s exposure of the gambling craze 
among Uncle Sam’s employees. 


Though authorities continue to vio- 
late their own flag code, Minzie Owens, 
negro, faced 15 days in jail for inad- 
vertently using a small American flag 
as a danger signal on a lumber wagon. 
He was put on probation ... There are 
35,000 office clerks in the capital as 
compared with 25,000 domestic serv- 
ants, 11,000 sales people and 9,000 
stenographers. The total number of 
locals gainfully employed is more 
than 155,000 ... More than 12,000 ap- 
plications were received for 500 dry 
agent jobs ... The Federation of Fed- 
eral Employees has launched its own 
weekly ... The Fine Arts Commission 
objects to the red lights displayed in 
the Washington Monument windows 
at night to warn aviators. It thinks it 
transforms a handsome memorial into 
a “utilization lighthouse” ... Mrs. 
Hoover has been made honorary 
president of the Washington Animal 
Rescue League. 





Farming in the heart of the capital. Dr. 
Willam A. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, preparing for a crop of 
soybeans in front of the new Department 


of Agriculture building. But it’s only to 
enrich the lawn. 





The White House has ousted all its 
dial telephones. The explanation 
seems to be that attaches have their 
fingers in too many other things to do 
much dialing ...The local newspaper 
fraternity is still smiling over an- 
nouncement that French Strother, 
speech-writer for the President, re- 





HARDLY ENOUGH 


Whim—You stand a chance to win 
a million dollars with that lottery 


ticket. In case you do win what 

would you do with the money? 
Wham—Run for senator from 

Pennsylvania in the primaries! 











signed to write “fiction” . . . Constitu- 
tion avenue (formerly B street) will 
be a rival to Pennsylvania avenue 
when widened. It will be best for 
people to keep on the right side of 
an avenue by that name... That 10- 
mile altitude record for a gas bag 
won’t last long after the next Con- 
gress starts soaring... Current simile: 
As obscure as the junior senator from 
Idaho. 
a 


JOHN SMITH 


When a dozen or more men are gather- 
ed together there is usually a John Smith 
among them, not only in America but 
practically everywhere. But abroad the 
name varies. For instance: 

England—John Smith 
Germany—Johann Schmidt 
Holland—Jan Schmiths 
Spain—Juan Smithas 
Greece—Ion Skmiton 
Poland—Ivan Schmittiweiski 
Russian—Ivan Skmittowski 
China—Jahon Schimmit 
Italy—Giovanni Fabbroni 
Scotland—John Gowans 
Ireland—John Gowen 
France—Jean Lefevre 





- STATISTICS 





An Associated Press correspondent esti- 
mates that in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury some 1,000 Kentucky colonels have 
been appointed to the governor’s staff, or 
enough to officer an army of 3,000,000. 

Americans strike more than a half mil- 
lion matches a minute, 

Last year 187 miniature golf courses 
were reported by 97 cities. 

There are 434 Woolworth “thrupence- 
and-sixpence” stores in Great Britain. 

Seventy per cent of the work some 
dentists do is never paid for. 

The London Graphic reports 6,578 per- 
sons killed by autos in England in 1930. 

There are more than 15,000 “thou-shalt- 
nots” in Chicago’s municipal code. 

Nearly 180,000 persons were arrested in 
New York state during the first four 
months of the current year. 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





EXCUSE OUR BLUNTNESS! 


AGES are coming down despite 
W the frantically foolish efforts 

of the administration to keep 
them up. Threat of unfavorable pub- 
licity failed to make Massachusetts 
employers keep up to the minimum 
wages recommended by the state. Vari- 
ous firms which claim they haven’t 
“reduced” pay have accomplished the 
same thing by demoting workers and 
making them do more things for the 
same money. Many college graduates 
were sadly disappointed that the large 
corporations which formerly canvas- 
sed them for recruits were pointedly 
aloof this year. Wage cuts, part time 
employment and unemployment meant 
a difference of between $2,500,000,000 
and $3,000,000,000 to American work- 
ers in the first quarter of 1931, accord- 
ing to the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Though some of the Big Chart and 
Statistics Men are as optimistic as ever 
about Prosperity being just around 
THAT corner, many authorities pri- 
vately do not expect business to be out 
of the “retrenches” until the winter 
of 1932-1933. They contend that a 
presidential year is always bad for 
trade and now, since the government 
talks economy in the millions instead 
of in the thousands of dollars, the de- 
pression may be prolonged. The silver 
lining (or should we say gold?—-silver 
is so cheap now!) in the present cloud 
is that prices are falling to such a de- 
gree that the ordinary worker can get 
more for less money than he could 
with the inflated scale. 

With the lifting of the veil of deceit 
and duplicity which long shadowed 
the situation, Senator James J. Davis 
(Republican), former secretary of 
labor, administers another deserved 
rebuke to Big Business’s post-war 
bungling by declaring: 


The eyes of industry have been bigger 
than its stomach, and it is evident that it 


has been biting off more than it can chew - 


in its orgy of unrestricted high-pressure 
production output, which far exceeds 
sound consumption demands, and which 
is contrary to the fundamental principles 
of economic law and the dictates of com- 
mon horse sense. 


LEFT AT THE POST 


A press dispatch quotes an official 
of the Curtis Publishing Co. who stat- 
ed that the Saturday Evening Post was 
receiving a very considerable increase 
in advertising, in comparison with a 
year ago, as a result of an intensive 
publicity campaign.” The article went 
on to say: “The trend of advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post is consider- 
ed by capitalists and industrialists 
here as a barometer of business condi- 
tions throughout the country.” There 
must be some mistake in this state- 
ment, for Collier’s weekly, in a letter 
just sent to The Pathfinder, says that 
the Saturday Evening Post, in the first 


four months of this year, suffered a 
slump of 444 pages of advertising. This 
is a loss of nearly 25 per cent. Col- 
lier’s, Time and Pathfinder are the 
only publications in the national week- 
ly class which showed gains for these 
four months. If the volume of adver- 
tising in Saturday Evening Post is a 
barometer of business conditions it is 
therefore evident that business must 
still be about 25 per cent off. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MEAT 


It will be some time before the Pub- 
lic Health Service again dares suggest 
that people eat less meat in summer. 
Not that the ad- 
vice isn’t good 
from a_e health 
standpoint; but it 
is bad from a 
business  view- 
point. Such a 
howl went up 
from _ livestock 
producers and 
meat packers that 
the White House 
and Agriculture 
Department took 
note. Even so, 
there is no deny- 
ing the fact that 
people today eat 





Silly Sally wears a pair less meat than 
of those new style slip- formerly. Dr. 
pers made out of gold- Arthur FE. A\l- 


Brecht, director 
of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, explains this as being due to 
the diet era and the craze for slender- 
ness. Some time before the meat pro- 
nouncement, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Dunlop reported that in 
the veer of Americans from meats the 
gain in vegetable consumption had in- 
creased 36 per cent since 1915. Meat 
consumption last year averaged 131 
pounds per capita as against 138 the 
year previous, 


fish skins. 


DIVIDEND DENTS 


The lowest temperature recorded in 
the United States proper last winter 
was 57 degrees below zero, at River- 
ton, Wyo. The next lowest was reg- 
istered all over the country June Ist, 
when security owners received—or 
did not receive—their dividend checks. 
Many companies preferring to con- 
serve their reserve backlog deferred, 
omitted or reduced payments until 
business gets a hump upon itself. 
During May 67 dividends were re- 
duced and 75 omitted, and since 
the beginning of the year 555 have 
been passed up. On May 29th (the 
last trading day of the month), 
by actual count of 711 stocks traded 
in on the Big Board 461 were on a 
dividend basis, while on the Curb 
Market, of 324 traded in, 162 were pay- 
ing their stockholders. Thus, from 


623 issues out of 1035 traded in on that 
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date approximately 60 per cent wer, 
still sending out welcome dividen(| 
checks. However, a heartening fea- 
ture of dividend news is that with 4)! 
their disappointments 140 stocks hay. 
increased their dividends, more than 
80 have declared initials and 21 have 
resumed payments. 


In Wall Street the sap is still run- 
ning neck and neck with the ticker 
tape. The farm economics bulletin 
of Cornell university reveals that 7) 
industrial stocks are more than three 
times what they were in 1913 while 
farm prices are 10 per cent under that 
level. 


The new lows on many stocks mere- 
ly serve to remind us that there was 
once a high old time in Wall Street. 


The world’s biggest optimist is the 
florist who thought he’d do as big busi- 
ness on -Father’s Day as he did on 
Mother’s Day. 


The rubber concerns made a fatal 
blunder when they began making auto 
tires to last 20,000 miles. If they made 
them so they would last only 2,000 
miles, as they used to do, the tire busi- 
ness would still be booming. 


Add depression notes: More straw 
hat cleaner was sold this spring than 
ever before. 


Bought testimonials have been con- 
demned by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which wants paid blurbs so 
labeled, yet various large firms con- 
tinue to challenge the right of that busy 
body to impose such restrictions. 


Using a slogan of “chew gum for 
beauty,” the beauticians are preparing 
to supply a stick of Wrigley’s gum free 
with each treatment. As part of the 
service they should provide suitable 
parking space for their patrons’ wads. 


The Coca Cola blurb is making the 
advertising industry gurgle in merri- 
ment. It can be interpreted that it is 
the PAUSE that refreshes. 


Most of the first peaches on the fruit- 
stands look and taste more like lemons. 


Report of net transportation earn- 
ings of only $7,559 by the Pullman Co. 
in a recent month might indicate that 
this old established concern still has 
a too high berth rate. 


London now has a midget cigarette 
that is half the size of an ordinarry 
ciggie. 

Among trade-marks denied by the 
Court of Patent Appeals was “Lucky 
Strike,” for wheat flour; “Permaniz- 
ing,” in conflict with “Simonizing”; 
“Off the Cob” for canned corn; and 
“Lemon Frost” for a new Coca Cola 
product. It gave Sears, Roebuck pr'- 
ority over Montgomery Ward to “Sta- 
Klean,” but permitted registration of 
a non-cork product as “Rock cork.” 

ooo 
NOT EVEN METHUSELAH 

Straining at the leash, a young hope- 
ful from Troy asks the Times to please 
tell him “how old a boy was supposed to 
be before he could do as he pleased?” 
“We don’t know,” confesses the editor. 
“Nobody ever lived that long.” 
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FUNNY-BONING the NEWS 





INS AND OUTS 


HE press reports 6,000 persons 
T now in New York state prisons. 

We understand the waiting list 
is quite large . . . The Detroit police 
have orders to prevent kids from play- 
ing ball in alleys. Probably afraid 
grown-ups will get hit while entering 
or leaving speakeasies ... St. Louis 
za0 wants a playmate for its new goril- 
la. Why don’t they get it a fundamen- 
talist? . . . Reno’s 10-minute divorce 
decrees are now bound in baby blue 
ribbon. Maybe that’s symbolic that 
the red tape has been done away with 
... An ad in the book review section 
of the New York Times is headed “MO- 
TORING IN A NUTSHELL.” Well, 
that’s going the Austin one better... 
Add Americana: The Marion Glee 
Club singing “Hello, Girlie, ll Always 
be True to You” and “Every Little 
Movement Has a Meaning of Its Own” 
at the Harding memorial dedication. 


Joseph Lee, president of the Nation- 
al Recreation Association, says that the 
United States is rapidly approaching 
an era of leisure for everybody. Well, 
if many more get out of jobs that time 
will be here . .. It’s easy to prove that 
business experts are right when they 
say that the depression is a mental 
state. Just walk into any insane asy- 
lum and you can find many people who 
don’t even know there is a depression 
... The new U. S. S. Chicago has fin- 
ished what is termed a “shakedown” 
cruise. What a combination! ...May- 
be the reason the Chicago rum sellers 
are reported giving short measure is 
that they want to protect their custom- 
ers. 


Those balloonists who went 10 miles 
up in the air were evidently trying to 
beat the record claimed for Mussolini 
when he read what General Butler said 
about him ... In his diary Professor 
Piccard says he found a layer of blue 
air at an altitude of 50,000 feet. We 
didn’t know golf conversation was so 
elevating . . . A cable dispatch says 
that Gandhi has started wearing shoes 
after stepping on a hot cinder. Now is 
the opportunity for some smart cloth- 
ing salesman to sell him a two-pants 
suit by slipping a lighted cigar under 
him just before he sits down... 
Primo Carnera is in vaudeville and 
we suppose he uses the same dance 
routine he used in the ring ...A 
Kansas man has invented an arm rest 





WOMAN’S INTUITION 


Minnie Valentine, 223 East Eagle 
Street, told police she sent Cole- 
man to the store with a $10 bill for 


change and when he did not return 
within a YEAR she became sus- 
picious.—Buffalo (N. Y.) Express. 


Now isn’t that just like a woman! 








for auto drivers, What is really needed 
is a chin rest for back seat drivers... 
An 83-year-old man is returning to a 
Western university after an absence 
of 60 years. Maybe he finished that 
thesis at last. 


The new Canadian tariff makes it 
impossible to take anything into Can- 
ada free except a thirst . .. About a 
year ago a New Yorker was reported 
leasing a 45 room apartment with 16 
baths and nothing more has been 












WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


Cow gives good milk and gateleg 
table for cheap sgl. or dbl. LA-2006., 
—Ohio paper. 


“What, no spinach?” 
| 


a 








heard of him. Perhaps he is still hunt- 
ing the bathroom with the medicine 
cabinet with the asperin in it... The 
State Department announces that after 
months of study and experiment it is 
able to issue passports which are coun- 
terfeit proof. But as far as passport 
photos are concerned no one ever 
could fake them unless he had a ba- 
boon pose for him ,.. English papers 
seem to be getting a big kick out of 
comparing the unemployment situation 


there with that in the United States. | 


Which proves that misery still loves 


company ...A dispatch from Uruguay | 


says that is the only country in the 
Western hemisphere that is not suf- 
fering from the depression. When 
folks meet one another there they 
probably talk about something else. 








WHO CARES? — 





Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm still signs himself 
“Imperator Rex.” 

All telegrams must be limited to 25 
words in Russia. 

A huge magnet dragged by a truck 
through fashionable Lincoln park, Chi- 
cago, picked up more than 4,000 pounds of 
scrap iron in one day. 

Greta is the first name of most actresses 
of consequence in Sweden. 

A man living near London, England, has 
the world’s greatest collection of fleas. 


Thomas Chippendale, “the father of 
English furniture,” was also the father of 
17 children. 

American authors whose books are pub- 
lished in Russia find it practically im- 
possible to collect their royalties. 

Inkster, Mich., has just hired a police 
chief at a salary of $1 a year. 

OO 


Several years ago a serum against 
senility was discovered but we have seen 
nothing about it for some time so it must 
have died of old age. 








You 


who crave a more 
attractive Pathfinder 


hh - - 3 
—here it is 
* 

In response to the oft-expressed 
desire of thousands of our sub- 
scribers, we are now printing a 
special edition of The Pathfinder, 
with fine ink, on a_ high-grade 
“English finish” book paper. This 
paper is made for this special edi- 
tion, according to our own specifi- 
cations. It is of a rich white color, 
it will stand a lot of handling and 
it does not discolor with age. It 
is also free from the glariness 
which makes the reading of so 
many of our leading magazines 
hard on the eyes. 

We call this book-paper edition 
of The Pathfinder the Newsstand 
Edition, as it was originated to 
cater to the newsstand trade. It 
sells in great numbers on the news- 
stands at five cents a copy. The con- 
tents of this Newsstand Edition is 
the same as that of the regular edi- 
tion—but the reader experiences a 
new thrill when reading it, owing 
to the clear, black print and the 
more attractive “dress.” And of 
course it is a satisfaction to have 
the “Old Reliable” Pathfinder on 
your library table, printed on this 
fine book paper, which is more fit- 
ting to the high editorial quality 
of the contents. It is something, 
more than ever, for you to be 
proud of. 

The price of this Newsstand Edi- 
tion when sent by mail is only $3 
for two years. ($2 for a single 
year.) Why not order this spe- 
cially attractive edition, while you 
are about it? We know it will de- 
light you. Each copy is mailed in 
a special protective individual en- 
velope, which insures delivery in 
good condition. Fill out and sign 
the blank and return it with only 
$3 for two years, or $2 for one 
year. (If you already subscribe 
to the regular edition, proper credit 
for your remittance will be given 
and your name transferred to the 
special Newsstand edition list.) 
The Newsstand Edition also is delivered some- 


what in advance of the Regular Edition. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSESCSCSCSCSSSOSES 
THE PATHFINDER. Washington. D. C 
I enclose herewith, for the Newsstand Edition. de- 
livered by mail in individual protective envelope, 
to the address below 


(Check { ] $3 for two years 
which) { ] $2 for one year 
{ ] $1 for 26 weeks 
{ 1 I am already a subscriber to the régular edition 
{ ] This is a new subscription 



















































































































































































MAKING SNOOPEE 





New York City 
June 27, 1931 


KICKLESS CONEY 


E TOOK a bus to Coney Island. 

That is to say, the bus took 

us. We were attracted by the 
barker’s announcement, “Going right 
away,” and by the fact that there were 
already some passengers aboard. After 
a half hour’s wait the girl decoys got 
out and the real customers started to 
come aboard. In about an hour or so 
we were Coney-bound. The sea breeze 
was refreshing after passing through 
Brooklyn but 1931 Coney is disap- 
pointing to a person who has not seen 
it for a dozen years. The old ocean 
is there, but it seems to be nearer the 
shore. At any rate, they have built 
a boardwalk to the exclusion of roll- 
er coasters that formerly went to sea. 
The midway and sidestreets are not 
as boisterous as in the days of Dream- 
land et al. Steeplechase, “the funny 
place,” needs some new ideas while 
Luna Park’s only original feature is 
a Litthe America cyclorama in which 
one of the Byrd ship captains paces 
a make-believe bridge above chunks 
of cardboard ice to answer hot ques- 
tions. The real show is outside where 
some of the dogs that Byrd did not 
shoot loll and pant about in this cli- 
mate. “We feed ’em for six days and 
on the seventh they eat nothin’ at all,” 
the ballyhoo man told us. We were 
further informed that the dogs are 
kept in condition by daily ocean baths 
and showers. The same old shoot- 
the-chutes is at Luna but the accom- 
panying shrill girlish cries are gone. 
It takes more to thrill a girl these days. 
About the only things we got any kick 
out of were the mechanical planes— 
both large and small—which, in the 
face of a fan blast, you try to keep on 
even keel with the “stick” in true avia- 
tion style. Old-timers who have miss- 
ed the Eden Musee on 23rd street, New 
York, will find its dusty remnants at 
Coney. We noted that they are now 
eating frozen cocoanut milk along with 
corn on the cob and hot dogs on the 
corners. Most of the curtained “free” 
movies are gone, probably because 
near-beer destroys the illusion. An- 
other hour and a quarter waiting for 
the bus to fill up for the return trip. 
Home again and we call it a day. 


THAT NEW YORK COMPLEX 

Besides being too close to Tammany 
io see anything but Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on the 1932 horizon, the typical 
Manhattanite has his other peculiari- 
ties. Consider the woman who visits 
a certain department store tea room 
and insists on “square” waffles when 
their regular product is round! They 
have to square ’em up somehow or 
other to please her. And a rich gen- 
tleman who teas off every afternoon 
in a 42nd street establishment craves 





A Coney Comic Strip 


service with a capital S. If the elec- 
tric fans are turned on when he enters 
he has them turned off. If they are 
not working he has them set in mo- 
tion. Pretty hard for servitors in 
those places where “The Customer is 
Always Right.” 


WE WERE POINTED OUT— 


“Jake,” the rabid fan who sits in 
the stand next to the bleachers at the 
Yankee Stadium. He hasn’t missed 
a game in years. All Ruthville kids 
him about the Giants. (John McGraw 
won’t allow him in the Polo Grounds). 
When he gets razzed too much he 
hoists a sign telling his hecklers 
where to go both in English and Yid- 
dish ... Silk Hat Tony,” the tony boot- 
black who shines ’em up while wear- 
ing a cutaway, pin-stripe trousers, 
high hat and white carnation a la 
Senator Copeland . .. One of the clean- 
up men in Central Park now spearing 
small pieces of paper with a stick and 
nail attached who once represented 
this country abroad in fencing tourna- 
ments . .. The venerable party in 
linen duster and battered straw hat 
who has daily fed the pigeons on the 
Library steps since the time people 
were permitted to sit on said steps. 


SIDE GLANCES 

A flag with a white elephant flying 
at the St. Moritz hotel in honor of 
Prince and Princess Svasti, father and 
mother of the Queen of Siam, after 
the king had admitted there were no 
real white pachyderms in that coun- 
try! ... Russia’s five-year plan made 
into a propaganda movie for B’way 
optics ... The difficulty of walking 
anywhere near (Hard) Times Square 
without bumping into a columnist... 
The weird tales they tell about Knute 
Rockne’s death. The plane was held 
up, bombed or whathaveyou! . . . Kip 
Rhinelander, the color-blind blue 
blood, rushing a deb ... The pretty 
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(but worthless) stocks and bonds 
found in wastepaper collected by the 
Salvation Army ... That club on W. 
44th street mentioned in the Wicker- 
sham report has been raided 40 times 
in six years. 


Texas Guinan may be able to wise- 
crack that she’s been thrown out of 
better places than France yet it’s prob- 
ably the first time she’s covered 3,()()\) 
miles on the first bounce .. . They say 
the leading male player in a current 
play has a cork leg . . . “Gasoline 
Gypsies” had a short run at the Lyric 
It didn’t take them long to run out 
of gas ... A banjo player in orchestra 
hereabouts gets $200 a week. Easy 
pickings, eh? . . . Those boy evangel- 
ists who knelt on cushions at (Hard) 
Times Square to pray for this sinful 
town had a rakish blue roadster park- 
ed just around the corner... It re- 
quires eight minutes for a fast danc- 
ing couple to circle the Hotel Astor 
roof, or about 13 minutes for a slow 
moving sheik and sheba. 


After visiting several down town 
offices the only difference between a 
stenographer and a secretary, as near 
as we can make out, is that the latter 
does not chew as large a wad of gum 
as the first ... A $10,000,000 annex 
ewill be built by the New York Stock 
Exchange. We started to dub it “The 
House That Jack Built” until a pal 
who bought U. S. Steel suggests that 
it may only be a special basement to 
take care of the new low levels... 
Talking about unemployment, one 
New York bank has 57 vice presidents 
.., The Board of Trade has come out 
against the showering of heroes with 
paper scraps. We suppose they would 
prefer to make it up-to-date and use 
cellophane . .. Current simile: As 
barkless as the Tammany watchdog 
that guards the New York treasury. 


HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 
ee 


AMERICANA 

Theodore Dreiser getting $500 for a 
magazine article telling how he stole *25 
in his youth. 

Charles M. Schwab saying that the last 
10 million of profit is the hardest to earn. 

An American naval lieutenant being kil'- 
ed in a home brew explosion at Norfolk, 
Va. 

Professional promoters earning as hig! 
as $100 to $200 a week “commission” in 
collecting funds for Philadelphia’s unem- 
ployed. 

The lieutenant governor of a certain 
Southern state, in the absence of the ex- 
ecutive attending the governors’ confer- 
ence, pardoning his own brother pending 
sentence for larceny. 

The dedication slab on the Pontiac, 
Mich., jail bearing the names of members 
of the board of supervisors, two of whom 
now occupy cells there. 

United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion attacking the 18th amendment betore 
the graduating class of George Washins- 
ton university. 


a OO 
Many a pedestrian now has his revens¢ 


He buys a seat in an interstate bus and 
watches it knock motorists off the road 
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BOOK of the WEEK 


MEXICAN MAZE 
F THEY are not writing about 
I Russia distinguished authors are 

writing about Mexico. Stuart 
Chase has turned out one book 
about the country South of the Rio 
Grande and Carleton Beals another. 
The Beals book, “Mexican Maze,” pub- 
lished by the J. B. Lippincott Co., has 
been selected by the Book League of 
America as its choice among books 
for June. (A notable distinction this 
year, for the Book League has picked 
among others, “The Pure in Heart,” 
“Flamenco” and “Mrs. Fischer’s War,” 
all of which have had a spell of best 
selling.) 

After reading “Mexican Maze” you 
will find yourself in a bigger muddle 
than ever about Mexico. You may 
have had an idea that Mexico is a 
country of lovely senoritas, small 
dark men in comic opera trousers and 
hats, known as “Greasers,” or bold, 
black-mustached bandits all of whom 
bear a remarkable resemblance to one 
Francisco Villa and where noble 
Americans play the part of heroes. 
But “Mexican Maze” will give you 
quite another view of this more or less 
unhappy land. 

“Mexican Maze,” in fact, is a series 
of panorama pictures and close-ups. 
It gives airplane pictorials of the coun- 
try and snapshots. It serves up a 
lot of history, too, going back to the 
days when the Mayans had a better 
calendar than the Christians and the 
Aztecs came to the vale of Anahuac 
and built the great city of Tenochtit- 
Jan. 

The Aztecs wiped out and exploited 
the conquered tribes. Then came the 
Spaniards and did the same to the 
Aztecs. After that fire and sword and 
massacre, with exploitation of the vic- 
tims by the victor, Uncle Sam coming 
in for a hunk of territory and Amer- 
icans, as well as English and Germans, 
for a share of Mexican oil. And the 
oil has only added to the troubled 
waters. Since the days of Porforio 
Diaz life in Mexico has been just one 
revolution after another. 


“Mexican Maze” may never be a 
best seller, although the three S’s of 
popularity—Sin, Sex and Sensuality— 
may be found all through the book 
but the basic fact seems to be that 
despite Spaniards, Americans and 
other Gringoes, bar sinisters and simi- 
lar blots on racial purity, Mexico is 
fundamentally Indian and some day 
the real Mexican nation will be born. 

At present the Mother Country seems 
to be in travail. iy Om 


—— 
WHERE OYSTERS R LUXURY 


Oysters retail for about nine cents each 
in Denmark where their growing is mo- 
nopolized by the Danish government. 
Oyster frys, stews, cocktails and oyster 
crackers are unknown there, as the Danes 
only serve the luscious bivalve on the half- 
shell with toasted bread and butter. 


’ 











When the need for Soda Bi- 
carbonate is indicated, Arm 
& Hammer or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda can be used 
with confidence. Both are 
Bicarbonate of Soda exceed- 
ing in purity the U. S. P. 
standards. 


Young teeth need this care 
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morning and night 


Do you know that cleaning teeth is one of the im- 
portant uses for Arm & Hammer Baking Soda? 
Dentists recommend it both as a dentifrice and as 
a mouth wash—for young folks as well as old. 


Used as a dentifrice, Baking Soda both cleans 
and protects the teeth. Its natural “bite” removes 
stains, discolorations and film without injuring the 
enamel. Use it just as you would any tooth pow- 
der. Pour a quantity in the palm of the hand and 
pick it up on a moistened brush. 


Baking Soda is so inexpensive. You can buy it 
at any grocery store for just a few cents a package. 
Always ask for either Arm & Hammer or Cow 
Brand. The two are identical. Both are pure Bicar- 


bonate of Soda. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me free book describing uses of Bak- 


ing Soda and set of bird cards in natural colar. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





THE “DEATH RAY” AGAIN 

Like the old perpetual motion hoax 
and the question “Who hit Biliy Pat- 
terson?” the claimed perfection of a 
secret death ray bobs up every once 
in a while. The latest is a new, chem- 
ictily produced “death ray.” It is the 
invention of one Kurt Schimkus, of 
Berlin, Germany. The chemical which 
produces his ray is said to be found in 
large quantities all over the world. 
He would use his ray during peace- 
time as a source of energy to air- 
planes, ships and other motor appara- 
tus. Central sending stations located 
at various points would send out the 
energy. In time of war its chief use 
would be to explode artillery pro- 
jectiles at long range and to destroy 
ammunition dumps. He claims his 
present apparatus will send the rays 
500 feet and that there is the possi- 
bility of greatly increasing this dis- 
tance. The announcement of the in- 
vention, however, wasn’t received 
with much enthusiasm in German sci- 
entific circles. So the inventor plans 
to bring his machine to America where 
he claims financial backing in Chicago. 
We thought Chicago was broke. Or 
do the “bad boys” want a new “toy.” 


REAL VEST-POCKET RADIO 

There’s a possibility that the tiny 
radio set with short, light-like wave 
length may some day become popular 
—perhaps be used to talk privately to 
friends in the community within a 
radius of 25 miles. Engineers of the 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc., labora- 
tories at Riverhead, N. Y., have per- 
fected a tiny transmitter and receiver 
that are said to approach closer to the 
vest-pocket idea in radio than any- 
thing else yet developed. Such a set, 
even the antenna, they say, could be 
concealed in a man’s silk hat. And the 
wavelength of this miniature squawker 
is as short as the set is small. In 
fact it can only be measured in centi- 
meters or inches. Its actual wave 
length is given as 65 centimeters or 
25.70 inches. In demonstration tests 
with the transmitter located 16 miles 
away from the receiver voice and 
music were clearly heard via the loud 
speaker. 


SPEAKING OF RARE BIRDS 


Boys and girls, and all bird lovers 
for that matter, wouldn’t you like to 
have the beautiful specimen shown 
here for a pet? But we'll bet his 
owner, Gilbert C. Lee, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., who so proudly displays him in 
the picture, wouldn’t part with him. 
He’s too rare a bird for that. And 
what is it? Did you ever see such a 
feathered creature? That is doubtful 
for this fellow is the only one of his 
kind in captivity and the first one 
ever to be brought to America. To let 
you in on it, this rare bird is what the 
ornithologists and aviculturists call 


the “umbrella cockatoo” or, to be more 
scientific, the “cacatua alba.” Mr. 
Cacatua Alba was captured on the 
island of Talmahera in the Moluccas 





—Int’l Newsreel 
Beautiful White Cockatoo 


group of the South Seas. Incidentally, 
Mr. Lee is a bird collector and in his 
aviaries where his winged songsters 
twitter one may find some of the rarest 
birds in captivity. 


LIGHT STOPS TRAIN 


An automatic stop system for trains 
invented by Major Raymond Phillips 
of England, enables a person on the 
ground to apply the brakes and stop 
the train, All the person on the ground 
needs is a hand lamp that works a 
secret ray. When this light is thrown 
on an oncoming engine the ray works 
a special form of light-cell switch 
which applies the engine’s vacuum 
brakes, 


STELLAR TELEVISION 
Stellar television is predicted by O. 
H. Caldwell, of New York, former fed- 
eral radio commissioner. He thinks 
television will give better views of 
distant stars than the cumbersome and 
expensive telescopes of today. 


FLAX PAPER NEXT 


Our Bureau of Standards has been 
making some interesting experiments 
at its paper mill. The research staff 
has been testing New Zealand flax, 
scientifically known as phormium 
tenax, as a possible source of paper. 
Phormium tenax is native to New Zea- 
land and is cultivated to some extent. 
The fiber used in the paper-making 
experiments were obtained from the 
leaves of the plant. This flax also holds 
its own in ropes. 


ARTIFICIAL CANCER CELLS 


Over at Johns Hopkins university 
(Baltimore) they have some human 
cancer cells growing artificially in 
glass dishes. Their home is in the 
Garvan Research Laboratory and they 
are now more than seven months old. 


* The Pathfinder 


These artificial malignant growth; 
were originally taken from human 
sufferers. Movies of them were show), 
at the recent annual convention of the 
American Medical Association. An 
why are scientists so interested iy 
growing artificial cancer cells? Firs} 
they want to grow completely pare 
strains of malignant cancer cells. [{ 
they succeed they will then seek to de- 
termine whether it is possible to pro- 
duce all types of cancer from these 
pure strains. In the meantime the food 
habits, destructive powers and many 
other things about the destructive 
demons are being studied. 


SPEEDY MOVIE CAMERA 

The French Academy of Sciences re- 
cently witnessed the demonstration of 
a new motion picture camera that is 
far speedier than anything now in use 
It takes photographs at the amazing 
speed of 2,000 a second while the old 
rate was something like 250 pictures 
a second. The new machine was de- 
veloped by Professor A. Magnan of the 
College of France and the director of 
the scientific school. 


DRY ICE AIDS SURGEONS 


Dry ice, that novel product that now 
makes it possible to take ice cream ani 
other perishables on all day picnics, 
is among the latest in chemical aids to 
healing. Surgeons find it a great aid 
in effecting cures through minor oper- 
ations. Samples of suspected tissue 
can be cut off and frozen with dry ice 
in a few seconds for immediate study 
under the microscope. It is also used 
to preserve specimens requiring pro- 
longed laboratory study. 


THE COMETS ARE COMING 


This summer astronomers have two 
spectacular comets to study. The first 
to appear will be the Tempel-Swilt 
comet. It was scheduled to appear in 
the heavens during the latter part of 
June or early July. From three to four 
weeks later we will get a chance 
to train our telescopes on Tempel I. 
The latter was discovered in 1867 and 
visits near the earth’s orbit something 
like once in seven years. Discovered 
in 1869, the Tempel-Swift comet is 4 
more frequent visitor. It looks down 
on us about once every six years. 


SPARK CONTROL AND GASOLINE 

According to a University of Michi- 
gan Department of Engineering Re- 
search bulletin motorists accustomed 
to using special fuels for their high- 
compression engines may, if necessary, 
make efficient use of ordinary gaso- 
lines if their motors have adequate 
spark control. Contrary to the be- 
lief of most motorists, the bulletin con- 
tinued, a moderate degree of engine 
knock means an increase rather than 
a decrease in power obtained from the 
particular fuel under use. 


ee 


The old and well worn joke about the 
college graduate hunting for work is» 
so funny this summer when father 
often just ahead of sonny boy in the line 
at the employment bureau. 
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July 4, 1931 * 


Largest Seaplane Arrives 


Although Not Designed for the Perils of Transatlantic Travel 
Largest Taxi of the Air Finally Shows What She Can Do 


You may pronounce the name of 

the world’s largest seaplane 
“dee-oh-ex” if you wish, but the offi- 
cial German way of saying it is 
“dough-icks.” Anyway, from the re- 
ception accorded it in Brazil you 
would know that this gigantic flying 
poat would create as much interest 
by any other name. The crossing from 
the Cape Verde Islands to the island 
of Fernando do Noronha (1,500 miles) 
was made in 15% hours. 

It is the first crossing of the Atlantic 
by heavier-than-air craft carrying any 
quantity of mail and more than four 
passengers—there were 13. Previous 
transocean plane flights have been 
either quasi-scientific or for sport. 
But since starting last November from 
Altenrhein, Switzerland, there has 
been one delay after another, due to 
weather conditions or minor accidents, 
until it looked as if DO-X was just 
code for JINX, or the X would ever 
represent its unknown quantity. 

And all in spite of the fact that offi- 
cial precautions were taken to change 
Doughicks’s air license number from 
“D-1930”—-whose figures, you will 
note, add up to 13—to “D-1929,” whose 
figures conveniently add to 21, a 
“lucky” number—for is it not three 
times seven? Captain Friederich 
Christiansen, who brought the big ship 
over, admits that “All this supersti- 
tion is nonsense.” “But,” he continues, 
“it’s inseparable from seamen and air- 
men, who so often have to pit them- 
selves against the forces of nature. If 
you think of bad luck, you’ll surely 
have it. The only thing to do is to try 
to avoid a source or cause for such 
thought.” Which, after all, isn’t such 
bad philosophy, if persons insist on 
being superstitious. 

In Germany much criticism was in- 
curred when the plane’s original 12 
German air-cooled motors were re- 
placed with American Curtiss Con- 
queror twin-screw, water-cooled en- 
gines, which incidentally added some 
1500 horsepower, making a total of 
7,000. This half-million dollar me- 
chanical bird, with crew, equipment 
and some 20 tons of gasoline, weighs 
around 60 tons. She is 131 feet long 
and has a wing span of 152 feet. With 
her three decks she looks like a regu- 
lar ship with wings. While she has 
carried even more, the Doughicks is 
at present luxuriously furnished for 
about 70 passengers. 

The lowest of the three decks con- 
lains the gasoline tanks and has water- 
light compartments with bulkheads in 
case of collision; the middle deck is 
for passengers, and on the top deck 
is the pilot house, navigation room, 
engine room and wireless room. 
Motors are mounted tandem fashion 
on top of wings, six four-bladed pro- 
Peller engines in front and six two- 
bladed ones in the rear. One or more 


[) vou'may’p has arrived at last! 


engines may be shut off from the en- 
gine room and repairs made by a me- 
chanic who lies on his back and wheels 
himself in a little car along a low 
tunnel running immediately beneath 
the long line of moiors. 

Marvellous indeed is the mechani- 
cal equipment of the pilot house and 
engine room. Provision is made for 
two-pilot control; every instrument is 
in duplicate. In the engine room 
there are as many as 60 levers and 
instruments, and the engineer knows 
at all times the revolution, tempera- 
ture of oil and water and running con- 
dition of each motor. Motors, by the 
way, are all started by hand. The 
wireless room is not only provided 
with long and short wave sending 
and receiving apparatus but has a 
wireless telephone with a range at 
night up to 200 miles. And there is a 
radio direction finder. 


Like all good ships the Doughicks 
has an anchor, weighing 400 pounds 
and provided with some 300 feet of 
steel cable. Gasoline is contained in 
four cylindrical tanks of almost 800 
gallons each and two tanks of about 
500 gallons each. Then on the wings 
are two small tanks holding 80 gallons 
apiece, to which gasoline is pumped 
by one of three systems—wind-driven 
propeller, electric power or hand 
pump. 


Dr. Claude Dornier, designer and 
builder of the plane, whose works 
are at Friedrichshafen, is said to have 
built more successful seaplanes than 
any other manufacturer in the world. 
He got his brother Maurice to repre- 
sent him on the trip over, but Maurice 
had to board the plane after it left 
France, for that government still re- 
gards him as a “war criminal” and 
could prosecute him should he enter 
France. It seems that the Dornier 
brothers’ father, who fought for his 
native France in the war of 1870, later 
emigrated to Bavaria and married a 
German girl. He still retained his 
French citizenship and under French 
law his sons are French citizens. But 
the sons consider themselves Germans 


Left—Saloon of DO-X, world’s largest airplane. 
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and they became naturalized there. 
During the World war Maurice fought 
with the German troops, which makes 
him out a “war criminal.” 

But Captain Christiansen is German 
enough; during the war he command- 
ed the German naval seaplane squad- 
ron and station at Zeebrugge. Then 
there is Flight Captain Horst Merz, 
who attempted to fly the Atlantic three 
years ago. Lieutenant C. H. Schild- 
hauer, ex-U. S. navy flyer, was co- 
pilot with Merz. The Prince of Wales 
got a thrill when he was allowed to 
pilot the monster machine for 10 min- 
utes over Calshot, when the plane 
visited England. 

What thrilled one American passen- 
ger aboard the Doughicks was the 
“American bar.” Only a few pas- 
sengers were able to make use of the 
bar, however, as the captain’s orders 
to the crew before starting were “No 
drinking on duty,” which strange to 
relate, left them in pretty dry humor. 


eo eo 


GENESIS HEADLINED 


Charles M. Meredith, publisher of the 
Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press and former 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation, offered a prize for the best head- 
line for the first chapter of Genesis. It 
was won, reports Editor and Publisher, 
by Herman P. Dean, publisher of the 
Wayne (W. Va.) County News, with this 
entry: 

EARTH, HEAVEN 
MADE BY GOD; 
MAN IS RULER 
Days, Nights and Seasons 
Are Divisions of Time 
To Be Governed 
By Sun, Moon. 

TASK DIVINE MASTERPIECE 
Land and Water Divided; 
Animals, Fowls, Fishes 
And Vegetation Made 
Are Told to Multiply. 


ee oo 


EDITORIAL MAGIC 
A Florida poet is doing exceptionally 
well, according to the Jacksonville Times- 
Union. He recently submitted a New York 
magazine three poems and was returned 
a group of five. 










Right—Section of battery of 12 


watercooled American Curtiss motors which brought the craft to Brazil. 
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‘THE QUESTION BOX 





May one be a Catholic and a Mason at 
the same time? 

Since 1738 Catholics have been strictly 
forbidden, under penalty of excommunica- 
tion, to enter societies of Freemasons or 
in any way to promote such organiza- 
tions. In that year Clement XII made the 
fi®St papal pronouncement against Free- 
masonry, condemning the order largely 
on the grounds that its members were 
bound by oath not to disclose its purposes 
or practices to either civil or ecclesiastical 
authorities and its teachings consisted 
essentially of naturalism and consequent- 
ly were opposed to all forms of super- 
naturalism. Freemasonry has been con- 
demned by many popes since the time of 
Clement XII. The Catholic objections to 
Freemasonry are clearly and concisely 
stated in “The New Catholic Dictionary,” 
published in 1929. Masonic societies, says 
that work, “are really sectarian bodies, 
having their own formulas of belief about 
God, the soul, conscience, etc., and their 
own secret as well as public ritual, so that 
a Catholic may not consistently belong to 
them any more than he may be a member 
of any other Church than his own.” Cath- 
olics as such are not prohibited from be- 
coming Masons by any of the tenets of the 
order, and nominal Catholics may and do 
sometimes become Masons; but from what 
has been said above it will be seen that 
a person who is both a Catholic and a 
Mason is not in good standing in the 
Catholie church. 


What is meant by flesh-pots of Egypt? 

“Sighing for the flesh-pots of Egypt” 
means hankering for good things no 
longer obtainable. The children of Israel 
said they wished they had died “when 
they sat by the flesh-pots of Egypt” rather 
than have embarked on their long journey 
through the wilderness. 


is Alexander Legge’s name pro- 
nounced? 


The surname of Alexander Legge, for- 
mer chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
is pronounced “leg,” in one syllable. That 
is the way he pronounces it himself. 


How 


What does “U. S. I. D.” stand for in con- 
nection with the Indian Service? 


The letters are the abbreviation of 
United States Interior Department, the 
Indian Service being a bureau in that de- 
partment, “I. D.” is given in dictionaries 
as the abbreviation for “Intelligence De- 
partment,” but there is no United States 
Intelligence “Department.” 


What was the “anti-rent war”? 


The first settled territory in New York 
was along the Hudson and consisted of 
vast estates or manors granted by the 
Dutch government to the patroons. The 
patroons held the land in fee and collect- 
ed rents from the settlers. At first there 
was little objection to the system, but even 
before the Revolution trouble had begun. 
After the death of Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, one of the descendants of the origi- 
nal patroons, the rents fell in arrears and 
the “anti-renters” organized to resist pay- 
ment. The anti-renters, supported by 
Seward Whigs and “Barnburner” Demo- 
crats, became a power in state politics. 
The state, however, was beaten in a suit 
testing the title of one of the patroons, 
and troops were sent to Rensselaersville 





to enforce the law. In 1845 an officer was 
shot in Delaware county while trying to 
collect rents and the governor proclaimed 
the county in a state of insurrection. The 
slayer was convicted of murder, but later 
pardoned by the governor. That, was the 
end of the “anti-rent” war. Later the 
manorial estates were broken up. 


How did Elbert Hubbard lose his life? 


Elbert Hubbard perished when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk by a German submarine 
May 9, 1915. 


What is a clog dance? 

A clog dance is a dance performed by 
a person wearing thick-soled shoes known 
as clogs. Originally clogs were shoes with 
wooden soles, although now the name is 
also applied to shoes with thick soles of 
leather. 


Has the name of Constantinople been 
changed? 

This city was named after its founder, 
Constantine the Great, and has been 
known by the world in general as Con- 
stantinople ever since. The Turkish name 
for the city is Istanbul and the Turkish 
people have not changed the name. The 
impression that the name has been chang- 
ed arose from the fact that the new Turk- 
ish republican government began to in- 
sist on the Turkish name of the city and 
to require letters addressed to persons in 
the city to be addressed to Istanbul and 
not Constantinople. Often it happens that 
a city is known by the inhabitants by one 
name and to the outside world by another. 
Vienna, for instance, is known as Wien 
to the Austrians and Germans, 


What alloy is used in gold coins? 

Copper is used as an alloy in standard 
United States gold coins. Each gold coin 
is composed of 900 parts of gold and 
100 parts of copper. 


What does “and / or” mean? 


This phrase, often used in legal writing, 
means that the idea expressed is both 
distributive and inclusive. “Such pension 
system, support and / or relief to be pro- 
vided, etc.” means that the document pro- 
vides for pensions, support and relief or 
any one of these three. 


Where is Locarno? 


Locarno is a town and health resort on 
the north end of Lago Maggiore in the 
Swiss canton of Ticino. It became famous 
in 1925 for the series of diplomatic instru- 
ments for peace and arbitration drawn up 
there by representatives of the world 
powers and now known as the Pact of 
Locarno. 


Is any breed of dogs born tailless? 


The Schipperke poodle dog is the only 
breed of canines which is naturally tail- 
less. No trace of a tail occurs in the 
typical Schipperkes. These dogs were 
first bred in Holland and Belgium and are 
related to the Pomeranians, which they 
resemble except for their shorter hair. 
They are small, usually black in color, 
compactly built and have a fox-like head 
with erect ears. Most short-tailed dogs, 
such as the terriers commonly seen with 
stubby tails an inch or so in length, are 
made so by cropping the tails of the pup- 
pies. Some of the English sheep dogs are 








* The Pathfinder 


referred to as bobtailed, and occasiona!)|, 
one is born tailless, but as a rule thes. 
dogs are born with tails. The tails 
cut so short that the animal has the ap- 
pearance of having never had any [,j| 
at all. 


What per cent of the population of Port, 
Rico is colored? 

The white population of Porto Rico 
estimated at between 70 and 75 per c¢ 
of the total population. The remaind 
consists of negroes and mulattoes, the |at 
ter outnumbering the former about six 
to one. 


When and where was Helen Keller born? 


Helen Keller, who, due to an illness, has 
been deaf and blind since she was 19 
months of age, was born in Tuscumbia, 
Ala., in 1880. 


Who was the first white man in North 
Dakota? 

It is believed that a party of French- 
men led by Pierre de la Verendrye were 
the first Europeans to set foot on the ter- 
ritory now comprising the state of North 
Dakota. This party crossed from the 
Assiniboine river in Canada to the Mis- 
souri river in 1738 and were searching for 
a “river to the west.” In 1742-two sons of 
Verendrye passed over the same region on 
the same mission, but after months of 
wandering southwest of the Missouri they 
were forced to return. In 1780 a French 
trader settled at Pembina in what is now 
North Dakota. 


How many American ministers and am- 
bassadors are there? 
The United States maintains 55 em- 
bassies and legations and 345 consulates 
in foreign countries. 


Which is correct, black-eyed “pea” or 
“bean”? 


There is much confusion in the popular 
names of the various members of th 
bean or legume family of plants. Botani- 
cally the seeds generally called black-eyed 
peas, “Dolichos sphaerospermus,” are real- 
ly beans, and in southern California, 
where these seeds are grown on a large 
scale for market purposes, they are cor- 
rectly known as black-eyed beans. On the 
other hand, the European broad bean, 
“Faba faba,” is really a pea. The broad 
bean was the first plant to which the word 
“bean” was applied and the seeds, served 
with bacon, were a favorite dish among 
the Romans. Oddly enough, the common 
cowpea, “Vigna sinensis,” is more closely 
related to the beans than it is to the 
peas, and many people refer to them as 
the black-eyed bean rather than the cow- 
pea. 


How long has ex-King Alfonso’s mother 
been dead? 

Queen Maria Christina, wife of Alfonso 
XII and mother of Alfonso XIII of Spain, 
died in 1902. She reigned as queen regent 
during the minority of her son Alfons» 
XIIL, who was born posthumously. 


What is the highest altitude in Virginia’ 
Mt. Rogers in Grayson-Smyth county 
with an altitude of 5,719 feet is the high- 
est point in the state of Virginia. 
—_———_—_—— o~e 


WHAT ABOUT “BUY NOW”? 


Forgetting the faith of our fathers, and 
their motto stamped on our silver dollars. 
a New Yorker asks the Herald Tribune, ©! 
what this country most needs, right now. 
isn’t—a slogan?” “No,” oracles the edi- 
tor, “not a slogan—a buy word!” 
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PERSONALITIES 





A SUPERSTITIOUS BABE 


FTER Babe Ruth spots a certain 
darky in the bleachers at the 
Yankee Stadium he goesthrough 

the ceremony of rubbing his hands on 
the other’s pate for luck. When Babe 
reaches over the fence the lad holds 
his head for a massage of his kinky 
locks. Another’ superstition makes 
Ruth, on leaving the dugout to take 
his place in the field, always touch sec- 
ond base with his foot. However, he 
has yet to find a charm to defeat the 
after effects of a combination of hot 
dogs and ice cream cones. 


The former plowboy who “discov- 
ered” the planet Pluto is preparing to 
enter the University of Kansas next 
fall on the strength of the Edwin 
Emory Slosson $500 scholarship 
award. Clyde Tombaugh, now 25 and 
attached to the staff of Mt. Wilson 
observatory at Pasadena, Cal., has 
also been honored by the Royal 
Astronomical Society of Great Britain. 


Charles R. Sims, a carpenter of Bos- 
ton, Mass., who studied for the min- 
istry via the correspondence course, 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the First Baptist church at Bath, Me. 


Such a golf bug is Earl Carroll, 
whose shows get their best publicity 
from the police, that he has arranged 
with the New York telephone com- 
pany to make his number Circle fore, 
fore, fore, fore. 


We remember seeing Ruth Etting, 
stage and radio singer, in a short reel 
in which she helped out a lovesick 
collegiate who wrote her “mash” let- 
ters. But that was reel life. The 
other day she had a real life admirer 
haled to court for doing the same 
thing. 


A certain bottling firm receives a 
monthly check for $12 from Cal Cool- 
idge for keeping the Northampton 
manse supplied with soda water. 


Berton Braley, well known 
hasn’t bought a hat in 15 years. 


poet, 


Paul Donehoo, coroner of Fulton 
county, Ga., is blind. 


And, take it or leave it, Eddie Cantor 
has written another midget book about 
the stock market. It is titled, “Yoo, 
Hoo, Prosperity!” 


Though Floyd Gibbons does not own 
an auto he is one of the main supports 
of the taxi business and always cau- 
tions the driver to “take it easy.” 


Lowell Thomas, his Literary rival, 
was taught to recite via the woodshed 
route when he was a five-year-old in 
Cripple Creek, Colo. 


“Hot News,” giving in fictional form 
the lowdown on the founding of the 
New York tabloids, is the name of a 
book to be published in the fall by 
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Mrs. Tudor—Oh, I had to fire that new 
maid the very first day. 

Mrs. Nextdoor—Why? 

Mrs. Tudor—Well, when I told her to 
take my poodle out and give him some air 
she wanted to know where the nearest serv- 
ice station was! 


Emile Gauvreau, present editor of the 
New York Daily Mirror and founding 
editor of the New York Graphic. 


They say that Erich Marie (“All 
Quiet on the Western Front”) Re- 
marque and his wife will collaborate 
on a novel for fall publication, and 
it will not be a war story. 


Joel Chandler Harris, jr.. grandson 
of the author of the Uncle Remus and 
“Br’er Rabbit” stories, wrecked his 
car when a rabbit ran across the road 
in front of him. 


Those paper bags with handles to 
’em that make carrying stuff home al- 
most a pleasure were patented by 
Walter Henry Deubener of St. Paul, 
Minn., who has made enough to have 
others carry things for him the rest 
of his life. 


ee 


MEMORIES 
I'll ne’er forget her ruby lips, 
Her brow, so fair to see, 
I kissed her—and I can’t forget 
The sock she handed me. 





I can’t forget the way she danced— 
Just like a wind-blown rose 

But when she came to earth again— 
Oh, gosh! My poor old toes! 


Her teeth were like a row of pearls, 
Her smile was just a treat, 

But when I took her out to lunch— 
My, how that girl did eat! 





Good for You. 





As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 
lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 


PATENT 


many well known Pat of extraordi aluce. Book 
free, LACEY & LACEY, 635 F St..N. W.. 
Dept. 7, Washington, D. <. 1869 
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SO SONG HITS ans music Y 


With Piano Accompaniment and Guitar Chords 
The world’s greatest collection of Mountain Ballads and 
old-time songs — songs that you have heard over the radio 

. — and on phonograph records. 
Here is a chance for you to 
learn them and sing them to 
the simplified piano accom- 

iment or guitar chords! 
ou’ll enjoy having the words 
and music to these 60song hits. 


HALLELUJAH I'M A BUM 
BIRMINGHAM JAIL. DYING 














BE COMIN’ ROUND 
"ue MOUNTAIN. 

EAST BOUND TRAIN.” 
LETTER EDGED IN BLACK ~ 
HAND ME DOWN MY ens: 
ING CANE .GOLDEN SLIPPE 

BURY ME OUT ON THE 
PRAIRIE. FOUR THOUSAND 
¥ THE ROVIN' 


GAMBLER. WE NEVER 
SPEAK AS WE PASS BY 


And 37 Other Big Song Hits 
Send 2c for a year’s subscription to our monthly magazine 
EVERYDAY LIFE, whieh contains features of interest to 
all the family, stories, fashion department, household hints, 
soauty owe girl’s department, etc., etc., and 35c extra or 
60c in all and we will send our yoy to you for one year 
and this great collection, both for only . A wonderfal 
offer. Write today. You'll be p " 

EVERYDAY LIFE. 78 S$.H. 337 W. Madison Street. CHICAGO 


IF YOU HAVE $100 


more you can invest 


or 

in our Full Paid Shares 

on which we have always 

paid dividends 7% or more. 
Oo Write for information. 

Under supervision of Bank 

ing Commission, 


NORTH AMERICAN 


BUILDING @ LOAN ASSOCIATION 
DEPT.N .... + + DALLAS, TEXAS 


WANTED—FILE CLERKS 
Many File Clerks for filing and gen 


eral clerical work in the departments 
at Washington will be appointed dur- 
ing 1931. Men, Women, 18 to 50, 


#1260 to $2500 a year. July, August 
Examinations throughout entire country. Fil- 
ing Experience unnecessary. Full particulars 
and list Government Jobs—FREE. Write 
today SURE. Immediate action is necessary. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F-170, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for Free book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invention” 


form No charge for information on how to proceed. 
CLARENCE A. O BRIEN. Registered Patent Attorney. 
69 P Security Savings & Comm’! Bank Bid., Wash., b.c. 


Gray’s Ointment 
for sores, boils, cuts, stings, corns. Used since 1620 


25 cents box at druggists. Write for Almanac 


Vacation 


MONEY 


You too can enjoy a glorious vacation 
of relaxation, recreation, travel and ex- 
perience. Yours can be a summer of hap- 
piness if you start now to lay your plans 
and build up your vacation fund. You 
need not look any further for a desirable 
and most profitable way of earning the 
money you want. 

Our plan has helped countless hundreds 
make extra money for their vacation ex- 
penses, as well as for other needs. It i 
simple, dignified and interesting. Those 
who have adopted our plan write ‘your 
pian is ideal’? and “there is no better way 
of making extra money.” Only a little 
of your spare time is required to Jook 
after renewal subscriptions to The lPath- 
finder in your community and to take 
new subscription orders. We furnish 
everything. No investment is required 
except a postage stamp to ask for further 
particulars. 

— Se er Use This Coupon ~ — — — — — 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER 

The Pathfinder Publishing Co., 

Washington. D. C 

Please tell me how I can earn some extra vaca- 
tion money in my spare time ° 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 

President Hoover proposes one-year 
moratorium on intergovernmental debts, 
including German reparations to allies, 
and publishes list of congressmen who 
agreed to support measure. This country 
would forego collection of $245,000,000 
for present fiscal year. Europe in general 
acclaims action, while German govern- 
ment calls it “gift from heaven.” 

On advice of President Hoover to make 
“an example” of aviators who flew over 
Harding Memorial at Marion, Ohio, while 
dedication exercises were in progress, 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont tempo- 
rarily suspends licenses of five pilots. 
Amelia Earhart, who crashed in autogiro, 
at Abilene, Tex., also is reprimanded for 
carelessness and bad judgment. 


Prohibition 


Fruit Industries, Inc., of which former 
Assistant Attorney General Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt is chief counsel obtains order 
from Judge Coleman, at New York, for 
return of 500 gallons of wine seized by 
federal agents from store where it is 
sald to Jews for sacramental purposes. 


Religion 


Joint commission: of Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, at New York, recommends that 
deaconesses be permitted within scope 
of ordained ministry to permit eligibility 
for pensions, but no separate priesthood 
for women is urged. 


Crime 

Arthur (Dutch) Schultz, leading New 
York gangster, whose real name is Fleg- 
enheimer, is arrested outside his $2,500- 
a-year Fifth Avenue apartment, for pos- 
session of pistol and assault on detectives, 
and is convicted and released under 
$75,000 bail. 


Government 


Secretary Adams orders officials of Navy 
Department to keep future conferences in 
its rooms secret “as a matter of good 
business.” “Leakages” are alleged. 

Due to more leisure from unemploy- 
ment, or what have you, card playing is 
on increase. At least Treasury reports 
revenue from stamps during 11 months 
at $4,553,700, or increase of $59,693 over 
same period the year previous. 

Dr. Edward B. Stephenson, physicist at 
Naval Research Laboratories at Bellevue, 
D. C., is given beneficial award of $2,000 
by Navy Department for developing new 
technique for mechanical process for cut- 
ting quartz crystals to very high degree 
of accuracy. John Schnell, his assistant, 
is awarded $500. 

Four enlisted men attached to Raleigh, 
at Charlestown navy yard, are arrested in 
connection with pay roll discrepancies on 
ship. 

Post Office Department announces fed- 
eral crusade against American participa- 
tion in foreign sweepstake lotteries. Dur- 
ing past few months Postmaster General 
has issued more than 100 fraud orders in 
attempt to surpress lottery traffic. 

United States Board of Tax Appeals 
claims Zane Grey, well known author, 
owes government $103,923.82 which he in- 
cluded in exemptions for years 1923-26. 

Second Lieut. Marshall S. Carter, newly 
graduated at West Point, is first to join 
midshipmen’s cruise, initiating policy of 


Acting Secretary of Navy Jahncke to try 
to promote better feeling between army 
and navy. Also, midshipmen are invited 
to visit West Point during summer to 
learn about army matters. 

Big game animals in national forests 
number 1,073,111, Department of Agricul- 
ture reports, which is gain of nine per 
cent in year, increase being chiefly in deer. 


Courts 
Marie Averil Bland, Canadian war nurse 
living in New York, files petition for re- 
hearing of case in which she was denied 
citizenship by Supreme Court because she 
refused to promise to bear arms. 


Sports 

Harvard beats Yale in annual varsity 
race between two colleges by finishing 
two and a half lengths ahead in four-mile 
course at New London, Conn., before 
crowd of 50,000. Winning time is 23 
minutes 21 seconds, slowest since 1908. 

Navy wins four-mile varsity race of 
Poughkeepsie regatta, with Cornell, Wash- 
ington, California and Syracuse following 
in order. 

Primo Carnera, Italian, knocks out Pat 
Redmond, from Ireland, in two minutes 
24 seconds of scheduled 10-round bout at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., giving 20,000 fans little 
for their money. 


General 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh is awarded 
honorary degree of master of science at 
184th annual commencement exercises of 
Princeton university. Willa Cather, novel- 
ist, made doctor of letters, is first woman 
to receive honorary degree from Princeton. 

Referendum on Arkansas’s 90-day di- 
vorce laws is refused by Atty. Gen. Nor- 
wood, at Little Rock, owing to insufficient 
number of petitions to justify popular 
vote on the issue. 

Southern Railway shopmen, numbering 
8,000, members of International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, vote to accept five-day 
working week rather than have any of 
them laid off. 

Netta Du Chateau, 17-year-old, black- 
haired Belgian entry receives $2,500 and 
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Reggie—I heard the Park avenue De 
Snooters are horribly mortified. 

Peggie—Yes, they celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary before they heard that 
silver had become one of the cheapest 
things on the market. 
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crown of “Miss Universe” at 12th annua! 
international beauty pageant at Galveston. 
Tex. Incidentally, she is an aviatrix 
Blonde “Miss United States,” Anne Le, 
Patterson, 19, of Ludlow, Ky., is second 
choice among nine entrants. Miss Patte: 
son’s right to title is contested in court 
by Col. William E. Easterwood, jr., of Da! 
las, who claims nine Texas girls were 
ignored in national contest for fear Gal- 
veston might lose international event. 

Application of Brockton, Mass., shoe 
manufacturers for flat 10 per cent cut in 
wages is denied by State Board of Concil- 
jiation and Arbitration, at Boston, but 
other reductions averaging seven per cent 
are allowed to aid them in “maintaining 
present business.” 

Since January 1 between 60,000 and 
75,000 Mexicans are reported to have left 
Southern California for their native land, 
and labor shortage in fruit and vegetable 
fields is predicted. 

Tennessee Senate passes graduated tax 
law on chain stores, single store paying 
$1, while over 20 in chain each store 
pays $25. 

Mrs. Aimee Semple McPherson, Califor- 
nia evangelist, files appeal with Board of 
Tax Appeals from income tax deficiency 
assessments of Commissioner of Interna! 
Revenue to amount of $21,340. 

Dr. Andrew Ellicott Douglass, director 
of Stewart Observatory of University of 
Arizona, and Dr. Ernest Antevs, of Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, Sweden, receive 
$2,500 prize of Smithsonian Instituton for 
dating prehistoric past of earth—effective 
scientific research “undertaken without 
thought of personal pecuniary benefit.” 


Annual bee-catching contest at Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bee culture laboratory 
in Somerset, Md., is won by Ethan Allen 
Andrews, jr., of Baltimore, who snares 38 
bees in five minutes with bare hands with- 
out getting stung. 

Among 50 persons indicted in Detroit’s 
anti-crime drive, two police officers, In- 
spector Robert A. MacPherson and De- 
tective Lieutenant Max Waldfogel, are 
charged with perjury, obstructing justice 
and neglect of duty. 

A hundred million stamps bearing Texas 
state seal (five-pointed star surrounded 
by wreath) are ordered to begin enforce- 
ment of Texas cigarette law, effective late 
in August. Tax is three cents on package 
of 20. 


Deaths 
Mrs. Michael H. Boley (nee Florence 
Killilea), 29, owner and president of Mil- 
waukee American Association Baseball! 
Club, dies at Milwaukee. 
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GRANDPA WAYBACK SAYS 

Even the loafers today have athlete's 
foot. 

A modern home is the building in front 
of the garage that you dash into when 
you want to change a collar or shirt. 

No wonder folks haven’t as much re- 
spect for statesmen as they used to have 
No matter how big a person is these 
days you can silence them by just turning 
a little knob. 

The difference between death and taxes 
is that the former doesn’t get worse ever) 
time the legislature meets. 

When a man today speaks of his wife 
as “Mother” you can bet your last shirt 
that she’ll never be seen in Reno. 





Hell hath no fury like a woman whos¢ 
$2.98 bargain hat turns out to be a $2.5 
hat. 
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THIS AND THAT 





ROBINSON CRUSOE’S ISLAND 


The Chilean government has made 
Juan Fernandez, popularly known as 
Robinson Crusoe’s island, more attrac- 
tive for tourists by building on it a 
small hotel. A regular steamship serv- 
ice is maintained between the island 
and the mainland 300 miles away. 
This isolated Pacific island, which is 
of volcanic origin, was named after 
Juan Fernandez, the romantic explor- 
er who discovered it in 1571. Alex- 
ander Selkirk, a Scotch buccaneer, 
was marooned on the island at his 
own request in 1704 and he lived 
there for four years in solitude un- 
til he was rescued from his self- 
imposed exile by a passing vessel. 
Daniel Defoe, hearing of Selkirk’s ex- 
perience, was inspired to spin a yarn 
around the story and Robinson Crusoe, 
that delight of youngsters, was the 
happy result. According to the last 
census of the island taken by Chile, 
Juan Fernandez had a population of 
nearly 300 souls. 


WHALE IMPALED ON SHIP 


The Red Star liner Westernland re- 
cently steamed into the harbor at 
Plymouth, England, with a 45-foot 
whale impaled on her bow a few feet 
from the water line. The whale drop- 
ped off just as the vessel stopped. Ac- 
cording to the captain, the vessel 
passed through a large school of 
whales in mid-ocean and one of them 
was seen to dive suddenly in the ship’s 
course. Those on board felt no shock 
and nothing more was thought of the 
incident until the impaled whale was 
noticed at Plymouth. 


FUNERAL HOLIDAY 


Mrs. Jane Hullah of Leeds, England, 
left a request in her will that her 
ashes be scattered on the banks of a 
water jump near the race course at 
Wetherby. She had all her life been 
fond of the races, regularly attending 
them and betting on her favorites. Her 
friends observed her funeral by scat- 
lering her ashes in compliance with 
the will and then remaining at the 
races, placing their bets with Mrs. 
Hullah’s favorite bookmaker. 


WILD PLANTS VALUABLE 

Those weeds and wild plants that 
So aggravate the farmer and gardener 
aren't just pests after all. Chemists 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 
(Department of Agriculture) have 
found that they are valuable. Studies 
conducted by the carbohydrate divi- 
sion reveal many of them to be new 
sources of foods and drugs. From the 
roots of a weed common in the Rocky 
Mountain region they have discovered 
anew alcohol hitherto unknown to sci- 
ence. The wild licorice plant has been 
found to contain the chemical gly- 
¢yrrhizin, 


From the Arizona cactus | 


they have obtained the drug anhalon- 
in. The Mexican plant “carnaigre” 
is a rich source of tannin. Plenty of 
starch has been found in the 
the zamia floridana, a tuber-growing 
plant in the Florida Everglades. Be- 
for the study is over thousands and 
thousands of weeds will have been 
studied. And wouldn’t it be bad for 
the pigs if they discover that the weeds 
we have been pulling out of the garden 
and feeding to the pigs are better 
sources of vitamins than the vege- 
tables left to grow? 


DOG AND TAIL 

A member of the Canadian House 
of Commons from Alberta, E. J. Gar- 
land, declared in a speech before the 
House that Canada ought to take the 
initiative in abandoning the _ gold 
standard because under the present 
system the Dominion is “the tail of the 
United States dog just now.” “As 
long as you honorable gentlemen per- 
mit the Federal Reserve Bank to dic- 
tate our financial policies we are just 
in that position,” 

——____.@. 


OLD TIMER REMEMBERS 

When there were more stockholders in 
business than sackholders. 

When the entire family got together at 
the breakfast table. 

When there was an apple named the 
Maiden’s Blush. 

When a rainy Sunday cut down the 
church attendance instead of the number 
of auto accidents in Monday morning’s 
paper. 

When a stomach ache was cured with a 
nickel’s worth of paregoric instead of a 
$200 appendicitis operation. 

When a red hot mamma was one with 
a broom in her hand bawling you out 
for tracking mud over her clean kitchen 
floor. 

When they said that long hair and skirts 
never would come back. 
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Sheiky Al is trying to get a job with 
that cigarette company checking up on 
the girls to see if they are keeping kiss- 
able or not. 
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1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


iiner $2.70 


Pathfinder 


Both Only .. 
little gift atlases 


which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
liammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes, 
rhe book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 124% inches in size, 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 


JNNEW PEERLE Ss 
ATLAS” 








tion, etc. Renew your 
3 Pathfinder subscrip- 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 


some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, all 
for only $: 2.75, 

— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — -< 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Yes sir, I want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. 1 enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me ip on this bargain, 


Name 


St. or R. F. D. 


Town ee ee ee ee 


MONEY FOR Yau 
AT HOME 
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ITT COMPANY Limited 
219 Dominion Bidg.. Toronto, Ont. 





A SOUND 1D VEST MENT OPPORTUNITY 








ae ae than nam 6% 
BACKED by PERMANENT RESERVE 
in the largest steadily Srow ing city 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley ‘0 
TEXAS BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A __ BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
4 new pro- 
Become a Foot Correctionist *.:°. 
chiropody. All the trade you can attend a — are 
making $3,000 to $10,000 yearly: easy terms for training 
by mail, no further c apital needed or goods to buy, no 


oo y or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
ephenson Laboratory. 19 Back Bay, Boston, Maes. 


Write for Free Guide Book, 

DATENT “HOW TO OBTAIN APATENT™ 

and Record of Invention 
Blank. Send model or sketch and description of 
your invention for our Free Opinion whether 
it comes within Patent Office Rules. Y PAYMENTS. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 850 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


for GOLD TEETH 


By return mail. Highest prices, Information free 
Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Bex 68PH fort Worth, Texas. 








$1260 to $3000 a Year 
Short Noers j Dept. F174, Rochester, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Common Edu- 2 gig. R 
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HURRAH FOR THE RED, WHITE 
AND BLUE 


The most popular combination of 
color now seen on Fifth Avenue is 
red, white and blue—the white pre- 
dominating. A white sport dress 
either in one or two piece effect will 
have a scarf, trimming or belt in these 
colors, sometimes a sailor collar and 
often the decoration may be of blue 
or red stars. 


LEATHER BELTS 


Belts are in again, and how! Patent 
leather seems to be the most popular 
material for belts and these are being 
worn in all colors and widths. Often 
several colors are combined in one 
belt. Combinations of varied colors 
of leather plaited into very attractive 
belts are being worn with sports as 
well as afternoon dresses. Some 
evening gowns have as their only 
trimming wide patent leather belts of 
contrasting color. 


MORE PAJAMAS 


Pajamas—and more pajamas. What 
a popularity these have achieved. The 
newest and coolest ones for summer 
sleeping wear are made of the sheer- 
est voile in dainty flowered designs 
with a bit of lace trimming. For 
house or garden use they are of per- 
cale, linen and cretonne in the overall 
fashion. Satin is the material most 
popular for lounging pajamas while 
crepe de chine is usec *5, the tea 
time pajama. The danci.. pajamas 
are made of printed chiffon m many 
hues with a short coat or jacket of 
velvet to match. 





FOR HOT WEATHER WEAR 


This rainy and chilly weather can- 
not last forever, and there will be a 
day not far distant when we will wish 
with all our might that we had been 
prepared for the inevitable “hot spell.” 
It creeps up so gradually. We put 
off thinking of it until all of a sudden 
we are caught in such a wave of heat 
we haven’t the energy to go out and 
buy hot weather clothes let alone make 
them. The popularity of eyelet em- 
broidered batiste and organdies has 
helped solve the worst of our summer 
dress problems for there is nothing as 
cool as these materials, crepes and 
chiffons notwithstanding. And now- 
adays pattern companies seem to have 
gone out of their way to help the 
amateur seamstress. Simple patterns 
are offered which, when made up in 
some of the embroidered cottons and 
cotton prints, are most attractive and 
inexpensive. Here is such a dress, 
cut surplice with a semi-circular skirt. 
The simulated peplum is a circular 
piece of plain organdie with rolled or 
hemstitched hem. The ruffling forms 
the collar, too, but is a bit deeper in 
the back. Velvet ribbon makes the 











Cottgn Print Ensemble 


girdle and is tied in a bow at the 
left side. The hat to match is a trifle 
harder to make but if directions are 
followed it should not be impossible 
to try. The crown is cut in four sec- 
tions sewed together and the lining 
of plain organdie is the same. The 
brim is cut round and as large as de- 
sired. Be careful about measuring the 
head size and cut the hole in the cen- 
ter a trifle smaller. To make the hat 
fit better, cut a V-shaped section in 
back of brim and stitch together. The 
facing is made the same way. Turn 
in edges of top and bottom, place on 
each other and stitch with one or two 
rows of machine stitching. Place 
crown on brim and finish by hand 
catching brim between lining and 
outside of crown. Finish with gros- 
grain ribbon and tie a bow at side. 


NOVEL WEDDIN «: BOUQUETS 


BE reis anew ace novel idea for the 
brid. _‘o wishes »w be different. In 
stead of the usual hard bouquet for 
your attendants, have a jewe! bouqu 
The lavaliere bouquet is a small 
ter of flowers, such as a rose with a 
bit of lilies of the valley or green fern, 
worn around the neck on a ribbon to 
match the dress. The finer bouquet 
is made of a single flower tied to a 
ring with a streamer of chiffon to 
match the dress or the color scheme. 


CHINA COWS 

George Washington’s favorite cream 
pitcher, one often seen on the table al 
Mt. Vernon, was in the form of 4 
cow with the tail serving as a handle. 
Well, possibly in observance of the 
forthcoming Washington bicentennial, 
china pitchers in that form are now lo 
be had in the five-and-10-cent stores. 
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TRY THIS ON YOUR HUBBY 
“Sisters of the skillet” who want Bible 
authority to make husbands wipe tl¢ 
dishes are referred to the second Book 0! 
Kings, 21st chapter, 13th verse. 
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The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
l5c each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25c. Summer Book of Fashions (16 color 
pages containing designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns), 15c. Address Fashion 
Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


SAYINGS 


We must not be misled by the claim that 
the source of all wisdom is in the govern- 
ment.—President Hoover. 


The financial position in which the gov- 
ernment now finds itself is not unfavor- 
able for dealing with the present emer- 
gency.—Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 


We are going solely because we want 
to see the Orient.—Col. Lindbergh, after 
the announcement of his Pacific flight. 


People are more ignorant of medicine 
and surgery than of any other science.— 
Dr. Charles P. Mayo, 


I believe one reason women take to 
bridge is that it gives them an opportunity 
to settle the intellectual score with their 
husbands at the card table-——Ely Culbert- 
son, bridge champ. 


The fact that our Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps are oversubscribed long 
before the opening of the camps, comforts 
me that patriotism is still a dominant 
power in our land.—Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, chief of staff of the army. 


We are only on the fringe of all science. 
—Sir James H. Jeans. 


It is safe to say that every American is 
born thrice as rich as every European.— 
Alberto Pirelli, of Italy, International 
Chamber of Commerce committee chair- 
man. 


The past five generations of peoples in’ 


the United States have wasted sufficient 
to provide a living for their two future 
generations.—Danie] C. Burkholder, Hol- 
ley, Ore. 


Everywhere agricultural countries are 
being forced into bankruptcy because they 
are asked to pay in gold that they have 
not got, instead of in the goods they have. 
—Arthur Henderson, British foreign sec- 
retary. 


It is evident that industry has been 
biting off more than it can chew in its 
orgy of unrestricted high-pressure produc- 
tion output.—Sen. James J. Davis. 


Young people nowadays seem to have a 
smattering of many things, but they 
never seem to be thoroughly grounded in 
any one subject.—Dr. Erna Patzelt, Uni- 
versity of Vienna, Austria. 


The American people do not believe in 
war.—Senator Brookhart. 


If we are 50 per cent successful the sub- 
marine arctic expedition will have been 
worth while—Sir Hubert Wilkins. 


There should be a heavy export duty 
on “good will” groups and delegates to 
conferences.—Will Rogers. 


Counting time is not nearly as im- 
portant as making time count.—Mayor 
James J. Walker, of New York. 


It is not enough to talk about being of 
good cheer.—Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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COTTON TO TYPE 


If you begin to get letters written on 
cotton cloth instead of paper, you needn't 
be surprised. It’s part of the plan to help 
the sale of surplus cotton. We’ve just 
had such a letter from A. §S. Cole, of 
Campbellsville, Ky., who says he has 
taken Pathfinder for 30 years “and never 
missed an issue.” 


Zino-pads 
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CORNS ee 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin healing, safe 
pads! They remove thecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


Si: Iso 
: Callouses and Borton 


HOW TO BANISH THEM 


A simple, safe, home treate 
ment—16 years’ success in 
my practice. Moles (also Big 
Growths) dry up and drop 
off. Write for free Booklet, 
WA.DAVIS, M. D., 124-0 Grove Ave.. Woodbridge, New Jersey 
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EAAT HOME * 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
Process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


Banner Clubs 


In the following four specially arranged 
clubs we are enabled to offer you the 
most oustanding magazines in their 
respective classes and at new low prices. 
These special prices are good for a limit- 
ed time only—NOW is your opportunity. 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 616 SPECIAL CLUB NO. 620 
Better Homes & Gardens | Better Homes & Gardens 


Good § 
THE PATHFINDER THE PATHFIN 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 619 | SPECIAL CLUB NO. 621 


Needlecraft, 2 years + World 
tor 
Household Magazine $ 1 .60 
THE PATHFINDER THE PATHFINDER 


Send Order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


You're Missing Something 


Women's Word 91.60 | Govt stores $1.50 
| DER 


Here’s an exceptional 
offer—a bargain that is 
a bargain, as the thou- 
sands who have already 
accepted this offer will 
attest. Written by 
George W. Stimpson of 
The Pathfinder editorial 
staff, after years of 
painstaking researeh 
and study, Popular 
Questions Answered 1s 
receiving wide acclaim, 
Many books never go 
beyond the first edition 
but Popular Questions 

. Answered rose to its 
fourth edition in less than six months from 
the date of the first printing. ; 
Popular Questions Answered is a vast store 
of knowledge presenting authentic answers to 
those puzzling questions that come up most 
every day. You know the kind, where the folks 
across the street have read one thing while 
the good people next door have heard another. 
You don’t know who is right. Popular Ques- 
tions Answered will settle all such disputes. 
For only $1.65 we will send you Popular 
Questions Answered, all delivery charges pre- 
jaid, and The Pathfinder one full year. Don't 
oo out on this most unusual opportunity 
just because your subscription happens to be 
paid well in advance for you can have the 
magazine sent to the address of a friend and 
the book to you, Use the handy order coupon 
below NOW. 
Ps sf ee epeeee Pe EE ES 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, -D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.65 send me Popular Questions 
Answered and The Pathfinder for one full year. 


POPULAR 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Address 
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the coldly beautiful face eyed her 

caller with open hostility. Her 
words came sharply as the snapping 
of icicles. 

“Well,” inquired Eunice, “what do 
you want?” 

The visitor seemed rather out of 
place in the formally austere library. 
She was smaller than Eunice and a 
vivid brunette, where the latter was 
superbly pink and white. But the dark- 
er face was kindly; it had a sweetness 
which the blond utterly lacked. 

Mary wore a simple ready-made 
dress of navy blue. A white collar 
and litthe white cuffs were the only 
trimmings. She looked precisely what 
she was—a proud, educated, self-re- 
specting working woman of the better 
class. 

Not so Eunice. Her expression was 
cold and patronizing. She radiated 
luxury and selfishness, and her super- 
cilious stare held nothing of mercy. 

Mary was troubled. She hesitated 
for a moment, then spoke timidly. 

“Mrs, Wallace,” she said, “you are 
about to divorce John, aren’t you?” 

“I am. But what business is it of 
yours?” 

“Isn’t it true that you intend to name 
me as corespondent in your divorce 
suit?” 

—— 

“Is it true, Mrs. Wallace, that you 
also intend to drag the name of my son 
into this affair?” 

“John’s brat!” she snapped. 
tainly am.” 

“You mustn’t do that,” said Mary. 

“You don’t deny the child is his?” 

“No. I don’t deny that.” 

“Then how dare you ask me to leave 
you out of my divorce proceedings? 
I'm glad enough to make John suffer. 
He has made me a laughingstock. He 
is worthless, unscrupulous, mean—” 

“I know John, Mrs. Wallace—per- 
haps better than you do. He is, I agree, 
utterly worthless, but it isn’t John I’ve 
come to talk about. He hasn’t much 
manhood, and it is only right that he 
should be made to suffer. What [ve 
come for is to beg of you to leave me 
out of this—not for my sake, but for 
the sake of the boy. He’s John’s son 
—yes.” The trim little figure was 
militantly erect. “He is also my son, 
Mrs. Wallace. Can’t you see what you 
are planning to do? You are going to 
ruin his entire life . .. and for no rea- 
son. You can divorce John without 
mentioning me or the boy. You can 
get the freedom you want—and with- 
out ruining two lives. Certainly my 
boy is entitled to consideration.” 


UNICE was intensely annoyed: 
“Why should I show considera- 
tion? The divorce isn’t all I want. 
I want to make John suffer, and, quite 
frankly, I want to make you suffer. 
Not that I ever loved John ... but 
because you both tricked me.” 
Mary took a step forward. 
“Haven’t you any mercy—any sym- 
pathy—for an innocent child?” 


T's luxurious blond woman with 
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“Not a particle. I have my position 
to consider. And, furthermore, I’ve 
stood entirely too much of your imper- 
tinence. I’ve never heard of such colos- 
sal effrontery . .. that you should 
come to me for mercy. I have no sym- 
pathy with women of your sort, or 
with children of the kind—” 

“Stop!” Mary did not raise her voice, 
but her eyes were blazing. “I warn 
you Mrs. Wallace—not to go any 
farther.” 

Eunice snapped her fingers. “You 
warn me! How cheaply theatrical!” 

“Yes, [| warn you. I have begged 
you—and now I order you—not to 
mention my name or that of my son 





INTRODUCING— 


CTAVUS ROY COHEN, born 

Charleston, S. C., June 26, 1891. 
Educated Porter Military Academy 
and Clemson College. For two 
years civil engineer with Tennessee 
Coal and Iron railroad. Reporter 
on Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger, 
Charleston (S. C.) News-Courier, 
Bayonne (N. J.) Times and Newark 
(N. J.) Morning Star. After being 
admitted to the South Carolina bar 


in 1913 practiced two years. In 1914 
married Inez Lopez of Bessemer, 


Ala. They have one son. Since 1915 
has devoted all his time to fiction, 
contributing to Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, etc. Specializes in 
negro stories. Among his novels 
are “The Crimson Alibi,” “Gray 
Dusk,” “Come Seven,” “The Iron 
Chalice,” “the Outer Gate,” “The 
Other Tomorrow” and “Every Sat- 
urday Night.” Home: 1256 Whit- 
taker St., Birmingham, Ala. 





in your divorce action. I’ve tried to be 
decent, Mrs. Wallace. I’ve come to 
you as a woman in trouble ... begging 
a favor which really doesn’t mean 
anything to you—” 

“It means plenty to me. 
John and his whole tribe. The more 
he suffers, the better I like it. And as 
for you and that illegitimate brat of 
Die...” 

Mary’s face was white. “You won’t 
forget that I came to you decently, will 
you? You won’t forget that I warned 
you?” 

“Are you actually threatening me?” 

“I am,” answered Mary gravely. 
“Remember—you are fighting for self- 
ish revenge on a worthless man. [I am 
fighting for the future of my son.” 

Mary’s quiet manner infuriated 
Eunice. Her temper burst its bounds 
and vitriolic words cascaded from 
those lips which could be so soft and 
gentle. She said many, many things 
... bitter, biting, cruel things. Mary 
heard her through. She stood at the 
door and regarded the woman pity- 
ingly. 

“You really don’t deserve mercy, 
Mrs. Wallace. Good-by.” 

She was gone. Eunice found herself 
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Octavus Roy Cohen 


on the threshold of a hysterical attack, 
The impertinence of the woman! 

The following day her divorce peti- 
tion was filed; the affair drew consid 
erable notoriety in the newspapers 
and Eunice was satisfied. 


UNICE’S satisfaction lasted for 
precisely two days. On the morn- 
ing of the third day she sat up in bed 
to drink her morning coffee. She cas- 
ually glanced at the newspaper, and 
saw her own picture. There was a 
big headline and many smaller head- 
lines. And then a story which caused 
Eunice to remember the calm, purpose- 
ful look in Mary’s eyes! 
“Developments of a sensational na- 
ture occurred yesterday in the society 
divorce action of Mrs. Eunice Wallace 
against John Wallace, when Mary Wal- 
lace, the so-called ‘woman in the case,’ 
issued a statement to the press in 
which she advances apparently incon- 
trovertible proof that she has been 
married to John Wallace for seven 
years and that they have never been 
divorced. The most startling angle of 
the situation is that under these condi- 
tions Mrs. Eunice Wallace has never 
been John Wallace’s legal wife.” 
(Copyright, P. F. Collier & Son Co.) 
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BABY BROADCASTS 
News Item—A microphone has been at- 
tached to the crib of a Philadelphia baby 
and hooked up to a loudspeaker so the 
mother can hear what is taking place in 
the crib no matter where she is in the 
house. 


She may expect to hear broadcasts such 
as this: 

“Well, mamma, this is you little tootsie 
wootsie telling the world from station 
CRIB that a bottle in the mouth is better 
than two on the floor. I just kicked the 
covers off the mattress. What are you 
going to do about it? I need a new bib— 
‘spit is a horrid word. And now, with 
the kind permission of the American So- 
ciety of Authors and Composers, Pll grab 
my tootsies and sing that old time fa- 
vorite, ‘This Little Pig Went to Market’ 
Please stand by, my unseen audience, while 
I find that (censored) rattle. [Pm trying 
to organize a Society for the Prevention 
of Osculatory Aunts and Uncles. Of course, 
you'll wish me success! I see by my copy 
of the Child’s Tabloid that Kid Mussolin 
is hungry for a fight. And that reminds 
me—I’m hungry myself again, so I[’m 
gonna sign off. And, say, ma, ain't it 
about time you quit yapping over that 
phone to Mrs. Doolittle about nothing and 
get back on the job of fixing me up an- 
other bottle? Goo-goo-good night, folks, 
Pll be back on the air again at this hour 
tomorrow night.” 


re 
SAD FATE 


The Atlanta, Ga., police department re- 
cently installed a broadcasting systen. 
One of the first persons to be arrested 
on a “flash” was the negro truck driver 
who helped haul the apparatus to tlic 
police station. 

——______». ge — 





One place where there is no unemploy- 
ment is an ant hill. 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





IT IS TO LAUGH 


OT long ago a Washington scribe 
N made a trip to Hollerwood and 

at a meeting there got off a new 
gag. By the time he got home he saw 
it in a dozen papers as the happy 
thought of Joe Brown, Conrad Nagel, 
Carole Lombard, William Powell, Will 
Rogers and several others. 


RKO bought a gangster story from 
Jack Lait titled “On the Spot” just 
before the industry went Hayswire 
against any more gangster pictures so 
they have changed the title to “Mad 
Marriage,” which should do about as 
well as any. 


Ruth Chatterton insisted on a tele- 
vision clause in her new Warner 
srothers’ contract. 


By an electrical process, MGM year- 


ly reclaims $200,000 worth of raw 
silver from used developing fluid. 


Silver nitrate is an important chemi- 
cal on the coating of undeveloped film. 


Rita LeRoy bought a Russian wolf- 
hound at a Los Angeles dog pound 
some months ago for $3. It appeared 
with her in “Strange Women” for 
which she received $25 a day for its 
services. 


The first colored animated cartoon 
is “Goofy Goat,” drawn by Ted Esh- 
haugh. 


William Haines has a new big im- 
ported car and drives it about town 
himself, but just to show his sense of 
humor, and value, he has his secre- 
tary trail him in an Austin. 


When “Daddy Long Legs” had its 
premiere at the Carthy Circle theater 
there was Janet Gaynor with her hus- 
band, Lydell Peck, sitting in the same 
box with Charles Farrell and his wife, 
Virginia Valli. 

Prepare yourself for an influx of 
Mother India pictures in the future. 
Ernest B. Shoedsack, producer of 
“Chang,” “Rango,” etc., that brought 
other lands to the screen, will soon be 
in India where he will wire new 
jungles for sound. 


King Baggott, who long ago was 
leading man for Mary Pickford, will 
try a come-back in a supporting role 
with Eddie Quillan in “Sweepstakes.” 


Before Pola Negri left Hollywood, 
which was some years ago, her big 
white house was a local show place. 
Now that she is trying to get back she 
is living in a four-room bungalow at 
Santa Monica. 


Corliss Palmer never seemed able 
to get a break in pictures as long as 
she was played up as the wife of the 
millionaire magazine publisher, Mr. 
Brewster, but since they have been 
represented as broken and bent by the 
depression, Corliss has gotten the 





leading role in “Honeymoon Lane,” 


to be released independently by Para- 
mount. 


Joan Crawford’s flop, “The Torch 
Song,” which was shelved by Metro, 
has had $75,000 spent on retakes and 
will be released as “Laughing Sin- 
ners.” 

Ce  — — —— ———————e 


BOMBPROOFING OUR BANKS 


Banks may break up, it appears, but 
never blow up. This bold bandit 
business of intimidating teller, fright- 
ening courteous cashiers, cleaning out 
cages, this bombing of vaults, this 
liquidating of assets with lyddite— 
so common of late—has got to stop! 
Their own big shots, the bankers de- 
clare, are competent to handle such 
details, and forthwith they have issued 
an edict, not only discouraging, but 
absolutely forbidding all outside jobs. 
Henceforth, when banks feel the urge 
to blow they must conform to legiti- 
mate conventional customs, stick to 
the dynamic energy of their person- 
nels and never to a stick of dynamite. 
Going into a huddle with the alpha- 
betical Bankers Association and the 
insurance kibitzers they copyrighted 
(in the U. S. A.—but not Canada or 
Scandinavia) a burglar-proof policy 
christened, “The American Banker’s 
Association standard form.” This 
new policy provides indemnity to our 
30,000 banks for “damage to their 
money, securities or premises, caused 
by bombs, high explosives or other 
destructive devices of maniacs or fa- 
natics, hold-up men or burglars,” com- 
pelling the casualty companies to 
ante up (should such things occur) 
the “valuation of stolen securities as 
of the close of the business day next 
preceding the discovery of loss.” 

’Nother thing: the bankers have cut 
off the “collusion clause” from the old- 
fashioned policy and from now on 
(or further) the insurancers cannot 
elude burglar, theft or stick-up lia- 
bility even though they prove that a 
cashier of Chase, Guaranty Trust or 
National City had jiggled the win- 
dow shades as a signal to his confed- 
erate that the old gentleman with a 
gat was out to lunch. 

It’s all so simple, now. With the 
banks all immune from bandits, bur- 
glars and bombs it looks as if they 
can’t possibly lose any money, un- 
less 
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A GOLDEN THOUGHT 


“It is reported,” states a Manhattanite, 
“that China and Japan may issue invita- 
tions to a world conference to thresh out 
the silver problem. With the present 
plethora and low prices, can’t you,” he 
asks the Evening Post, “suggest some new 
and practical use for the metal?” “Well,” 
ruminates the editor, “with silver at 20 
cents, it might be a good time to reline 
a few clouds.” 


Prevent 
Summer Upsets 


Warm weather and changes of food 
and water bring frequent summer 
upsets unless healthy elimination is 
assured. You will find Feen-a-mint 
effective in milder doses and espe- 
cially convenient and pleasant for 
summertime use. 





FOR CONSTIPATION 


BL PER 
25 DAY 


Life Insurance vetier. $2000 on ,000 and ad $3, 000 pol 
icies proportionate. Ne tion required. 
Ages 5 to 55 years. This actual-cost insurance plan worked 
out under the laws of the State of Calif. Average cost to 
members per year, including dues and assessments, less than 
2%¢ per day or $8.00 per thousand insurance per,year. 
Take advantage of these new low rates to insure your entire 
family. Send to Cosmopolitan Mutual Life and Bene 
fit Assn.,.721 Commercial Exchange Bldg., Dept. a 

Los Angeles, California, for sample policy and information. 








DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 

go to Theatre and Church because they 

use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight. 

No wires, batteries or head piece. 

They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of ppyad 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0. LEONARD, Inc,, Suite 902, 70 Sth Ave.. New York 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


SIX Magarines A= 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 

2 Successful Farming 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Good Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 
7 Home Circle 

8 Farm Journal 








9 Country Home 
10 Poultry Success 
11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
13 Illustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
15 Home Friend 

X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
—_— — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — —— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 


resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 
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FREE AIR 





But Teacher— 

Editor—Can any nation that is pro- 
moting world peace continue to allow 
its birthday to be celebrated with ex- 
plosive torpedoes, 
bombs and other 
war destructives? 
Playing with small 
destructives  cre- 
ates the desire for 
bigger ones and 
promotes war and 
not peace. The 
making of such 
destructives, as 
well as the selling 
and the exploding, 
must be prohibited by our national 
government.—Edna Jeanne Graham, 
Friend, Nebr., schoolteacher. 





Now We Won’t Get Stuck Up 


Editor—The glue used on United 
States postage stamps is the best ob- 
tainable, but isn’t good enough to eat. 
If you must lick something, lick the 
envelope and not the stamp. Stamps 
applied in this manner will not come 
off.—J. Don McDaniel, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


“All That Goes Up Must Come Down’ 


Editor—While we hear so much 
about the farmer’s overproduction we 
never hear much about the manufac- 
turer’s overproduction. And _ while 
farmers’ prices on everything are low- 
er than before the war, manufactured 
goods, most of them, are as high as 
during the war and some of them 
higher, excepting foods and clothing. 
If manufacturers and big business 
would come down to reason, and high 
class labor would also come down we 
would soon have the best times we 
ever had in this country.—Peter R. 
Christiansen, Tennessee Ridge, Tenn. 


Can’t Ya Take a Yoke? 


Editor—I have been a reader of 
your weekly for quite some time and 
enjoy it, but now and then I run across 
a few words which do not speak so 
well for your publication. I refer to 
the jokes and puns on druggists and 
drug stores. Because some of the so- 
called drug stores cater more to a 
lunch counter trade than they do to 
an ethical drug business, the druggists 
and their stores as a whole should not 
be ridiculed for it—Leon M. Gange- 
stad, Bode, Ia. 


A Printer’s Inkling 


Editor—Just a word re our “Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.” Isn’t it 
somewhat “undemocratic” for our 
own government to enter into compe- 
tition with its own citizens in any 
given line of commercial or industrial 
endeavor? This vast amount of gov- 
ernment work, distributed among the 
printers throughout the country would 
help the unemployment situation a 








whole lot, as well as save many a firm 
from foundering on the rocks of finan- 
cial failure and make possible a de- 
cent living for many in this particular 
line of business.—Frank VanDyck, 
New Haven, Conn. 


You Can’t Burn “Static” 

Editor—I heartily agree with J. D. 
Herron, of Boswell, N. Mex., that The 
Pathfinder is the greatest paper going. 
Also, Louise Newell, Heron, Mont., 
hits the nail on the head. Come again 
Louise. There is one thing The Path- 
finder could take up that would bene- 
fit thousands of radio listeners. Do 
something to stop this horrible junk 
that is fit only for the ash heap ‘that 
is put on for our entertainment.—M. 
E. Lody, Monte Vista, Colo. 


Communism Counted Out 


Editor—Some of the early Chris- 
tians practiced communism. No doubt 
they made other mistakes, too. Jesus 
never taught it. He took away from 
the one talent man and gave to him 
who already had 10 talents because 
the one talent man was not using it 
right. Communism puts the standard 
of living down to that of the laziest 
and least ambitious, and the early 
Christians soon found that out.—Mrs. 
Fred C. Hubbard, Urbana, IIL. 


What About the Rest? 


Editor—We of the hoi-polloi aren’t 
supposed to have anything to say or 
think, about this depression. In the 
words of the poet, 


“Ours not to reason why 

Ours to do without or die; 

Into the grim valley of depression 
Walked the ten million.” 


It is universally conceded that there 
is a depression; no one seems to know 
why; yet it looks a little bit to me like 
the depression that arises in the play- 
ground when the big boy grabs the 
ball and runs away with it. You can’t 
play ball when there is no ball.—Mrs. 
Catherine M. Peters, Elyria, Ohio. 


A Year of Release? 


Editor—If 90 per cent of the farms 
of our country are mortgaged to the 
limit, as the men from California and 
Nebraska say, and which is true in 
most of the states, then the farmers 
cannot hope to do more than pay taxes 
and interest for the next eight or 10 
years, virtually making slaves of them. 
I wonder if it wouldn’t be a good plan 
to follow the law of Moses as laid 
down in the 15th chapter of Deuter- 
onomy. Release them from their debts 
and prosperity would begin at once. 
Not only release the farmers, but have 
a general release, for we cannot have 
prosperity until the masses have pros- 
perity. And they cannot have it with 
the grip capital now has on them. If 
this custom were carried out every 
seven years credit would not be so 
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easy to obtain. The easy credit sy,- 
tem that we have had for the last se, 
eral years has surely had a good })j: 
to do with the present hard times. 
J. W. Dearing, Kosciuko, Miss. 


Uncle Sam a Shylock 

Editor—Where does F. G. FE. of 
Peoria, [ll., get the idea that Uncie 
Sam has given several hundred million 
dollars to the farmers? Uncle Sa 
gives nothing. He makes loans ty 
farmers but only on good security, 
and he sells them out, too, if the in 
terest isn’t forthcoming.—Gertrude 
Falch, Genoa, Colo. 


Cutting Coffin Costs 


Editor—Apropos Free Air letter of 
M. G. W., Morgan Hill, Colo., he is en 
tirely right in suggesting that someon 
of means should enter the coffin busi- 
ness. The undertakers buy the coffins 
from manufacturers, who will quotc 
prices to no one out of the trade. But 
a friend of mine, who became an ui- 
dertaker, told me that the profits on 
coffins are enormous. He said a casket 
selling to the victim for $200 costs the 
undertaker only $16 and other classes 








Latest Fashions 





6824—A pleasing style for mature figures designed 
for 38, 40, 44, 46, 48, 50 and 52 inches bust me: 
A 46 inch design requires 514 yards of 39 inct 
material, together with °°, yard of contrasting 
material. Trimming band of lace requires i yard 


7229—A comfortable sports or daytime frock de 
signed for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measur: 
A 38 inch design requires 4 yards of 35 inch mate 
rial, with short sleeves—with long sleeves, 4°4 yard 
Two and one-third yards of plaited trimming are 
required. 

7244—A simple dress for girls 4, 6. 8 and 10 years 
of age. A 6 year design requires 15, yards of 39 
inch material. 

7238—A popular apron model designed in smal! 
(34-36), medium (38-40), large (42-44) and extra 
large (46-48) bust measure. A medium design re 
quires 47%, yards of 35 inch material, together with 
14 yards of 142 inch bias binding. 

7129—A serviceable frock for growing girls 6. 8 
10 and 12 years of age. A 12 year design, with long 
sleeves, requires 2% yards of 35 inch material—wit 
short sleeves, 2%, yards. One-half yard of con 
trasting material, cut crosswise is required. together 
with 34 yard of ribbon for tie. 


6589—A dainty frock for girls 2, 4, 6 and 8 years 
of age. A 4 year design requires 2 yards of 32 inch 
material, together with 1624 yards of lace edging for 
rosettes and trimming. 

7247—A simple dress for little girls 1, 2, 3 and 4 
years of age. A 3 year design with long sleeves re 
quires 2 yards of 29 inch material—with short sleeve 
13%4 yards. Bow of ribbon requires 1 yard. 


7142—A stylish sports ensemble designed for 34 
36. 38. 40. 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
design requires 514 yards of one material, 39 inches 
wide, for jacket and dress. The dress alone requires 
386 yards. The jacket alone requires 2% yards, 39 

wide, also 14% yards, 18 inches wide for scarf 
collar of contrasting material. To line jacket re- 
quires 134 yards of 39 inch material. 

7226—A stylish dress for the larger woman with 
slender hips, designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 
and 52 inches bust measure. A 48 inch design re 
quires 55 yards of 39 inches material together with 4 
piece 9 inches wide, 12 inches long of lace or co! 
trasting material for the vestee. 


—— popular style for misses 16, 
years age. An 18 year design requires 125 yards 
of 39 <4 material for the blouse ‘ona 245 yards for 
the skirt. collar, vestee, cuffs and belt. Without 
collar and with long sleeves, 444 yards are requir 
together with 444 yards of plaited trimming. 

7237—A neat housedress designed for 34. 36. 38 
40 and 42 inches a measure. A 38 inch desi¢® 
requires 434 yards of 35 inch material if made 5 * 
two piece garment—as a one piece garment. 4's 
yards. Two-thirds yard of contrasting material. » 
inches wide, cut crosswise, is required. 


7241—A modish frock for growing girls 8, 10. !? 
and 14 years of age. A 12 year design, with swith 
sleeves, requires 2%, yards of 35 inch material—w! 
long sleeves, 234 yards. Five-eighths yard of co 
trasting otal, cut crosswise, is required. 


hr 5 pleasing frock for tiny misses 6 month 

2 and 3 years of age. A 2 year design with wri 
Tength sleeves requires 134 yards of 35 inch materia! 
—with short sleeves, 13% . Two yards of | 
oy bias yore is required for trimming. 





18 and 20 


6625—A mole vier garment for young children 
1, yon ey A 2 year design requires 
1% yw, 33, then cpatustel—— without the bishor 
sleeve po: yards. One-fourth yard of con 


trasting pe ay required for collar and band 
cuffs, cut cfosswise. 
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of caskets in proportion. Undertakers 
deal with people when their power of 
resistance is paralyzed by what to 
them is an irreparable calamity. They 
will mortgage their homes rather than 
argue over the price of the funerals of 
their loved ones.—John L. DeGroot, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Democrat Vs. Republican 
Editor—The underlying principles 


anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. It would seem to me, 
as a veteran of the World war, highly 
fitting and proper that the veterans 
be invited to Washington at that time 
and they would have an opportunity 
to see the seat of government under 
the most favorable’ circumstances. 
Thousands of veterans and families, 
like myself, have never been to Wash- 
ington and would welcome such an 


Thought She Would 
Die From Asthma 


Nearly Choked to Death. Tells How 
She Found Lasting Relief. 


People who have 
asthma or 





choked all night from 
bronchitis will be glad to learn 
that Mrs. Jennie Seiger, 135 E. College Ave., 
York, Pa, found quick relief. She says 

“Il had severe asthma for two years. I 
had to sit up in bed, strangling until I 
thought my time had come. Reading about 


> erratic ns 9 C0Tee "1 : s : . . Ts 
of the Demo ratic party agree with our opportunity with great joy. Well, Nacor, | tried % os & last fenert. 1 hanes 
Declaration of Independence and, if there’s an idea I hope something 1S taken 3 bottles and am feeling like a spring 
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any different, elabor- 
ate our human rights 
as set forth in the 
Constitution of these 
United States of 
America. The under- 
lying principles of the 
Republican party, at 
its birth, were cen- 
tralization of power 
and centralization of wealth. 





Later, 
at its rebirth in 1860, it was dedicated 


Vets Never Need Invites 


Editor—It has occurred to me that 
you could ascertain if there is any 


done about it. 
ett, Mass. 





Carl E. Clifford, Ever- 


The “Current” Pathfinder 


Editor—A couple of years ago we 
were having current events in school. 
One little sixth grade girl reported on 
a historical event (about 100 years 
ago) which she found in your question 
box. When her attention was called 
to the fact, she blurted out “Why that’s 
a current event, because I found it in 








A Mr. RAINWATER sells pure spring 
water in Little Rock, Ark. 

Add marriages: Clarence W. 
and Grace T. LOVING at Los 


KISSAM 
Angeles; 






chicken. I have had no asthma, no cough for 
two months now.” 

liundreds of people who suffered for years 
from asthma and bronchial coughs, state that 
their trouble left and has not returned. Their 
letters and a bowklet of vital information will 
be sent free by Nacor Medicine Co., 544 State 
Life Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. Write for this 
free information, and find out how thousands 
have have found id lasting relief 


Natu se" Way to Health. Quick 
Relief. All Ailments. Get Well 
Now. Stay Well. Send 6cents 
Stamps for big Hert) Doctor 
Book and full artic ular 


i 
Agents Wanted. Biy profits. 


HERB REMEDY CO., 5309B Madison St., Chicage 














The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed $ send me Club No. 
aseegeoecce including The Pathfinder for one year. 
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Like finding money © 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you know also want it. 


8969898 8 


You 8 The Pathfinder every week—to keep you 
Just collect $1 apiece from them. remit 



















































the $2 to us and we will send the paper a year—52 wonderful issues, each one better than the last—to each of them- and also a year 
to yourself, for your trouble. Thanks in advance. Write the three addresses below. Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
NAMES ST. or R. F. D. TOWN STATE 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 





A NEW DIRIGIBLE CITY 


NGLAND had such ill luck with 
E her giant dirigibles that she is 

reported to have become dis- 
couraged and quit. But not so the 
United States. We are keeping pace 
with, if not leading Germany, the 
home of the lighter-than-air ship. At 
Lakehurst, N. J., our East Coast dirigi- 
ble city, the Los Angeles (German 
built ship) is soon to be joined by that 
new American built giant of the air, 
the Akron, the largest airship ever 
constructed. And the Akron is soon 
to have a twin sister. This ship has 
been authorized and will be used to 
give “eyes” to the battle fleet on the 
West Coast. So far known only as 
the ZRS-5, this twin sister of the 
Akron is to be housed in a new giant 
1,117-foot hangar similar to the one 
at Lakehurst, which the navy is to 
build at Sunnyvale, Cal. The gov- 
ernment will spend $5,000,000 for the 
creation of this lighter-than-air naval 
base. The hangar itself will cost 
$2,200,000. A power plant will cost 
$170,000, a helium storage plant $295,- 
000, a helium repurification plant 
$108,000 and a water system $95,000. 
Near the hangar will be erected the 
new “dirigible city” which will in- 
clude administration quarters and 
housing accommodations for 500 offi- 
cers and men. There are some 1,000 
acres in this new naval base site, all 
given to the government by the San 
Francisco and other California cham- 
bers of commerce. Rear Admiral Wil- 
liam A. Moffett, chief of the navy’s 
bureau of aeronautics, declares the 
site is ideal for such a base as it is 
protected by mountain ranges on the 
west, east and south and is capable of 
defense from enemy sea craft. 


They call Captain Frank M. Hawks, 
holder of many speed records and win- 
ner of Harmon Trophy of the Interna- 
tional League of Aviators, the “bullet 
man.” 


Chief Buffalo Child Long Lane, the 
Indian who resigned from West Point 
to serve with the “Princess Pats” 
(Canadian World war outfit) has 
completed his limited commercial 
pilot’s course at Roosevelt field, New 
York. 


The latest air stunt is to transfer 
a passenger from an aquaplane towed 
by a speed boat to a glider towed by 
another boat. 


In the 1931 New York Model Air 
Derby one toy plane powered by a 
rubber band soared to a height of 
1,500 feet while another attained a 
speed of approximately 57 miles an 
hour. 


Al Williams, former lieutenant and 
speed ace in the navy, says we talk 
fast and fly slowly while England flies 
fast and talks slowly. This is more 
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Correspondence Student—No wonder! 
How silly of me; I had the lesson book 
upside down! 


or less supported by the announce- 
ment that the Empire air routes, par- 
ticularly those in India and Africa, 
are to have fast, high-flying mail-car- 
rying planes capable of more than 200 
miles per hour. 


These days some families are natur- 
ally air-minded and many others be- 
come so. In many places whole 
families are “sprouting wings.” A 
good example is the family of Fred- 
erick Kleis, of Philadelphia. Papa 
Kleis purchased a plane and he, two 
sons, two daughters and a brother-in- 
law are learning to fly. 


Washingtonians have been seeing a 
lot of a certain autogiro recently. The 
navy’s first “windmill” plane has been 
going through various tests to prove 
its ability to land in small places on 
land or water. By the way, this sea 
fighting autogiro is a two seater and 
can do 125 miles an hour. 


Our army air corps has a brand- 
new flying hospital. It is a big Fok- 
ker ship—single-engined monoplane, 
painted white with a red cross on each 
side. Built especially for ambulance 
purposes it can accommodate 12 pa- 
tients, a doctor and an attendant. 
Equipment includes complete surgeon’s 
outfit, toilet facilities, etc. 


One of the main reasons airports 
cannot be seaports, or vice versa, says 
Ward T. Van Orman, of the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp. of Akron, is that good 
air conditions for landing and take- 
off of large aircraft cannot be found 
close to the sea. 


Look out, airplanes. Dr. Gustav 
Rasmus, San Diego, Cal., inventor, pro- 
poses a rocket driven bomb to chase 
and destroy airplanes in the air. His 
bombs would be launched automati- 
cally by electricity actuated by the 
sound of passing planes picked up by 
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microphones in horns. In the air the 
rocket bomb would be guided in its 
pursuit of the luckless’ invader by 
sensitive “ears.” ; 


The largest airplane ever built in 
Canada has accommodations for only 
six passengers. 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Birds the past season have had a good 
chance to find out how mealy mealy bugs 
really are because the mealy bugs have 
been unusually abundant ... The world’s 
largest single store of radium is kept at 
the Memorial Hospital in New York... 
The International Radio Congress seeks 
a plan to take the unnecessary noises out 
of radio—those resulting from traffic, ma- 
chinery, etc. ... Next to the sun and moon, 
says Evangeline Adams, astrologer, Mer- 
cury is the most important heavenly body 
in determining the horoscope. 





The three 100-ton gyro-stabilizers being 
installed on the new Italian liner Conti 
di Savoia, now building, are expected to 
absorb the effect of the waves and thus do 
away with that old bugbear to many ocean 
travelers—seasickness . . . Fishermen now 
have no trouble in getting worms for bait, 
thanks to an accident which resulted in 
the invention of the new electric worm 
digger ... Prof. Walter B. Pitkin, of Co- 
lumbia U., says the popular notion that 
young people far out-distance older peo- 
ple when it comes to learning new things 
is “a moth eaten old yarn” which has no 
basis in fact, 


Signals! Those who walk on Delaware's 
highways at night must carry a lighted 
lantern or a white handkerchief . . . The 
fact that spring and summer gradually 
grow warmer, says Popular Science Month- 
ly, is caused by the increasing angle at 
which the sun’s rays strike the earth's 
surface ... The Children’s Bureau credits 
the trend toward the back-to-nature meth- 
od of feeding babies for the marked cut 
in the infant death rate . . . Dr. Theodore 
Dunham, jr., of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, is building a light meter 
with which he hopes to record the tem- 
perature of stars ... Music hath charms, 
even for insane persons, says Dr. Walter 
Spilkey, who treats patients at the Chi- 
cago State Hospital for the Insane with 
music, colors and perfumes .. . Believe it 
or not, but here at Uncle Sam’s Bureau of 
Standards they can accurately determine 
the weight of a pencil dot on a piece of 
paper. 

——o___—_. 


WILLIE WESTINGHOUSE 

Is working on a freight car that can 
be backed up to the door so that rail- 
roads can meet the competition of the 
busses. 

Is busy on a radio that will turn itself 
off when you fall asleep. 

Is applying television to fishing tackle 
to enable fishermen to see the fish before 
it bites. 

Is perfecting a synthetic substitute for 
old-fashioned modesty. 

Has patented a combination toothpaste 
and shaving cream, so people won't get 
them mixed. 


ae 


Then there is the traffic cop who? 
wouldn’t let the surgeon operate on hin 
for appendicitis until he showed him his 
operator’s license. 
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OPPORTUNITIE 


dvertising is the great which producer and con- 
om seller and buyer, employer and worker together. With 
five million people reading The Pathfinder, this paper offers a rare 
chance to profit by this modern force. nave zee anything to sell, 
buy or exchange? Do you want agents? ant help? Want a 
er ? Want position ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to work up a nice business at home, through the mails? Al! you 
need do is tell your story, in the fewest words possible and broad 
cast it through Pathfinder. Cost: cents a word. No adver- 
tisement accepted for less than 14 words--$8.40. Cash must ac- 
company order. Count every word, abbreviation, number, initie!. 
etc. Nodisplay type. First five words or less, capita! |etters; ba!- 
soce, lower ease. Address: THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 















AGENTS 





MEN’S OR LADIES’ full fashioned hosiery given for 

personal use with wonderful oppbrtunity to make 
$15 daily introducing marvelous line Waranteed 
Hosiery. Full or spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Send color, size hosiery desired quick—-No Money! 
Wilknit Hosiery Co., C-407 Midway, Greenfield, Ohio. 


AGENTS—Make a Dollar an Hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


WANTED COUNTY SALESMAN WITH CAR. to dem- 
onstrate for large Ohio Manufacturer. First class 
job. FPyr-Fyter Co., 2183 Fyr-Fyter Bidg.. Dayton. O. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Make Big Money. We start 
you furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. 


Pederal Pure Food Co., R2311 Archer, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS, selling like Hot 
Cakes. Agents coining money. Catalogue free. 
Mission Factory O, 2328W Pico, Los Angeles, Calif. 


AGENTS—GOLD SIGN LETTERS for store windows. 
500% profit. Free samples. Metallic Letter Co., 
4933 N. Clark, Chicago, ‘ 
FORD HOOD SILENCER: Model A, stops rattles: 
easy to install; complete set, postpaid 25c. Agents 
wanted  Brunhaus, Box 763 heeling, W. Va 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold, 
rented and exchanged. Bargain catalog free. 
(Courses bought Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama. 


"FARM LAND AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 














SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- 
0. t. 15. Lincol Nebr. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING _ 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Developing any size roll 
5 cents; prints 3 cents each. MBeautiful 7 inch 
enlargement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain 
List. Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 9 ll 
Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. — i 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film 
developed 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
16, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS, 25c silver. 
Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, Dept. 5 
Water! Iowa. 

_ HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION _ 
MAKE MONEY NOW—Student writes—‘‘Made $25.00 











in two days’ spare time at home.’’ New Method 
Photo-Coloring, quickly, easily learned. Experience 
unnecessary, information free. Write today. Nuart 


Studios, 81-A Victoria St., Toronto, Canada. 


WOMEN INTERESTED EARNING MONEY, HOME, 
spare hours. Write for information. Enclose stamp 
Eller -296 Broadw: New York. 


INSTRUCTION 


WANTED, Men-Women, 18-50, qualify for Govern- 
ment Positions, Salary Range, $105-$250 month. 
Steady. Paid vacations. Common education. Thou- 
sands appointed yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 
0, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED, MEN-WOMEN. 18-50. $105.00-$280.00 
month. Qualify for Steady Government Jobs 


Write ee: Pranklin Institute, Dept. F-24, 
rr % 4 











INVENTIONS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Unpatented. If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928. 
Bangor, Maine. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
apefented. Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 Enright. 
S 0. 








___ MEDICAL 


PARALYSIS BOOK FREE. If paralyzed write United 
_Co., 224 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PILES. Oldest cases, easier to end than a cold and 
, at less cost with Drysorb (USReg) the new, re- 
sped way. Write Drysorb Co.. E-13, St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING ATTACHMENT. 
Guaranteed. Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c 
Neg c.O.D. Le free. LaFlesh Hemstitching 
_D- i 0. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 


2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. Keep All old money, it may be very valuable. 
Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
x6 Guaranteed Cash Prices. 25 years in business. 
lar in C Box 30 o 


____ PERSONAL 


MARRIAGE CLINIC (not a matrimonial agency). After 
, three years of successful operation, advertises for 
Me first time. An invaluable service to young men 
and women about to marry, or where marital hap- 
Riness is threatened through incompatibility Par- 
Seulars and manuscript one dollar. Address Box 1} 
Pelham, N. Y. 


YOUR CHARACTER read from your hand-writing. 
pee Reamped envelope. Graphologist, 2309PF Law- 
ence. O) . 


























WRITERS SERVICE 


SONGWRITERS—Read “Song Requirements of Talk- 
nine Pictures, Radio and Records’’ an explanatory 
astructive book Sent Free to aspiring writers of 
Yords for songs. We compose, arrange music and 
tecure ts. Write today. P. 


Sates, 1674 Broadway. New York. 


WRITERS—We pay hundreds of dollars cash for 
,blets built with Plot-Genie. Sample, information 
~ a Gagnon Company, Dept. 43, 1008 W. Sixth. 
- ‘eles, 





Newcomer Asso- 



























ODD SHORTS 





Sarah B. Maller, of Chicago, parked her 
car to go shopping and on her return she 
noticed someone had carefully removed 
her tags. When she got into her auto, 
she discovered a $1 bill on the steering 
wheel with a note which read: “Thanks. 
Buy yourself a duplicate.” 


Placing a torpedo in her mouth Helen 
Timons, four, of Baltimore, ran after 
her playmates, stumbled and fell. As 
she hit the ground the torpedo exploded, 
virtually ripping her lower jaw from her 
face, resulting in her death. 


In order to protect himself against 
burglars Dr. Raley Husted Bell, alienist, 
naturalist and author, rigged up his sum- 
mer home at Doylestown, Pa., with shot- 
gun traps. Recently he opened the door 
of a closet and one of the guns he had 
set went off, killing him almost instantly. 


Black natives of Batango, West Africa, 
hearing of hard times in America and that 
there were actually people here who did 
not have enough to eat, sent the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, at New York, a contribution “to 
help starving Americans.” The amount 
was $3.77. Many thanks! 

a 


THE BIBLE IN MAM 


Adding to the long list of over 900 lan- 
guages and dialects in which the Scrip- 
tures appear, the American Bible Society 
has just issued a translation of the Gospel 
of St. John in Mam, the most primitive 
language of 200,000 Indians in Guatamala. 
Mam is the most archaic language of the 
Mayans, and it is the 11th of the numerous 
Indian languages spoken in Central Amer- 
ica into which any part of the Bible has 
been translated. To accomplish the al- 
most impossible task of translating the 
guttural, explosive dialect, the transla- 
tors, the Rev. and Mrs. H. Dudley Peck 
of the Guatamala Mission of the Presby- 
terian church, had to rely upon human 
dictionaries and grammars—lIndians se- 
lected for their general intelligence, lin- 
guistic ability and knowledge of Spanish. 
One of these, Aniceto Velasquez, had 
three years at the Bible school, during 
which he walked 940 miles per year, to 
and from school, In Mam, John 3.16, 
appears thus: “Kun ictsunju ulakjtanmi 
Dios quij xjal, tun tsunju tsajtgkon ocx- 
cujun Tkual, tuntsun jniju intxontanmi 
tij, mlai cubxitj, tuntsun titen angkbil 
jumajx.” Which being translated into Eng- 
lish reads that well loved verse: “For 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” A translation of the en- 
tire 27 books of the New Testament is 
under way. 

EN  —Eee 


GRANDMA WAYBACK SAYS 


By the time you have sense enough not 
to be ashamed of the old folks you have 
kids who are ashamed of you. 

Youth of today find it easier to recog- 
nize temptation than they do opportunity. 

The hand that used to darn the socks 
today socks the darned husband. 

Heredity is what makes a bad boy get all 
of his bad qualities from his father’s 
side of the family. 

If some of the girls got back that school- 


girl complexion they would have to go 
in heavy for freckle removers. 
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Amazing Discovery 


y . a 


_ Resoles 
i Shoes-9* 


Pays Agents 

up to $42.00 Daity 

This amazing new shoe 
re-soling discovery — 
SAVASOLE—makes old 

shoes good as new for a 

few cents. Fills in all 

cracks and breaks. Looks 

like leather—wears like 
leather Rebuilds worn 
heels. Spread on in a min- 
ute with an old knife. Dries 
hard and smooth overnight 
Parents wild over it for chil- 
dren’s shoes Agents earning 
up to $42 daily. Fastest selling 
and most profitable specialty 


SATISFACTION ‘2 America. 
GUARANTEED! FREE Sample on Leather 


Without experience and starting in spare time 
you too can enjoy profits like Lewis, Kansas, 
who made $30.10 his first morning Berkley, 
Tilinois, made $129 a week. Write now for 
details and FREE SAMPLE on leather. 

THE PERFECT MFG. CO. 
T-510 Daylight Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


(RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS S's.n,"002 
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REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES 


Send 10 cents for Herb Doctor Book 
Herbalist Almanac Included — FREE 


CALUMET HERB CO.. Dept. 7A, SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


$-~-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!.-$| 
orn 
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Unlucky in Money, Games, 
Love or Business? You 
should carry a pair of gen- 
uine MYSTIC BRAHMA 
RED LIVE HIGHLY MAG- 
NETIC LODESTONES. 
Rare, amazing, Compelling 
Attractive, these LIVS 
LODESTONES are carried 
by Occult Oriental people 
as a POWERFUL LUCKY 
CHARM, one to prevent 
Bad Luck, Evil and Mis- 
fertune, and the ether to attract much Good Luck, Leve, 
Happiness and Presperity. Special, only $1.97 fer the , 
two. With free full instructions. Pay postman $1.97 

and 15¢ postage on delivery. Satisfaction or money re- 

funded. You can be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY! 

Dept. 32, P. S. BUREAU, General P. 0. Box 72, BROOKLYN Ni. Y. 

NOTICE! We absotu GUARANTEE these genuine Mystic 


Brahma Ledestones are ALIVE! Just what you want for they 
are the rea! thing--POWERFUL HIGHLY MAGNETIC ! 










New S studies 
on 10 Days Trial 


send you these latest Style. New Comfort 
with Clear Vision Lenses on 10 Days 
The most beautiful spectacles produced in 
Worn by multitudes of people. Popular 
Distinguished in appearance. Leaves no 
Light Weight. Will enable 
you to read the smallest print, thread the finest 
needle, see FAR or NEAR. Beautiful case included 
Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. If you are not amazed 
and delighted, if you do not think our spectacles at 
only $2.98 better than those sold elsewhere at $15.00 
you can send them back. You don’t risk a cent. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just mail the coupon We will also 
tell you how to get a pair for yourself without cost. 


—— — — — MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— — — 
DR. 8S. J. RITHOLZ, Dept. K-268, 
1447 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hlinois. 


I want to try your New Comfort Spectacles for 10 
days and learn how I may get them without cost. 
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Al Falfa —I s’pose your 
daughter takes settin’ up ex- 
ercises a lot since she come 
home from takin’ that physical 
culture course? 

Timothy Hay—I should say 
so. She sets up all night, with 
a different boy friend every 
night. 





Aggie—lI’ll have to give up 
going to slumber parties. 

Maggie—Why? 

A ggie—The doctor says I will 
have to get more sleep. 


Spizzerinktum—Do you think 
a college education is any help? 
Potteremptum — Not in my 
case—my wife has one of them. 


Lucille — But my father 
doesn’t like you very well. 

Harold—Gosh, that’s nothing! 
My whole family objects to 
you! 


Caffeine—How is your mem- 
ory after taking that memory 
course? 

Dunkett—Excellent! There 
is only one thing I don’t seem 
to be able to remember and that 
is—now, that’s funny, I can’t 
remember what it is! 





Asker—How is Bozum get- 
ting along? 

Teller—Well, he’s convalesc- 
ing satisfactorily. 

Asker—Why, I thought he got 
well from his operation two 
months ago. 

Teller—He did, but then he 
got his doctor’s bill. 


Mrs. Junewed—The doctor 
says I must cook you foods with 
vitamins in them but I for- 
get what they were. 

Mr. Junewed—Oh, just make 
it hash! 


Miss. Dumleigh (buying golf 
outfit)—And I shall want a 
small rifle. 

Clerk—A rifle? 

Miss Dumleigh—Yes, I heard 
my cousin say he recently shot 
two birdies and an eagle on the 
course where I’m to play. 


“Is that pickpocket a friend 
of yours?” 

“Only a sneaking acquaint- 
ance.” 











Mrs. Snapper—Willie is so 
terribly slow at long division. 

Mr. Snapper — Don’t worry. 
He’ll probably grow up and 
become a senator in charge of 
reapportionment! 


Poker Pet—How come no one 
called Iron Jaw Jim’s hand that 
time? 

Grand Slam Sam—Because 
everyone saw him draw three 
cards, a deep breath and a 
«“38" 


“Does your wife ever say 
you’re right?” 

“Yeah, she always says I’m 
right when I admit I’m wrong!” 


Hotel Guest—I wish to lodge 
a complaint. 

Clerk—But, sir, every room 
in the house is full. 


Flora—How do you know he 
is a brush salesman? 

Dora—Well, his index finger 
is worn down to the first joint 
from ringing doorbells. 


Skjold—Whatever became of 
poor old Picklemix? Did his 
paresis get him? 

Bjorn—No, they cured that 
by inoculating him with ma- 
laria germs. 

Skjold—Great! Isn’t medical 
science wonderful! Where is 
Picklemix now. 

Bjorn—He died of malaria. 


“Jimmy, does your father 
know any new funny jokes?” 

“No, sir, he’s a newspaper 
columnist.” 


Mrs. Nagger (to garbage man 
as she opens back door)—Am I 
too late for the garbage? 


Garbage Man—No, ma’am. 
Jump right in! 
Friend—What makes your 


baby cry so much? 
Father—The poor little dear 
is cutting a tooth. 
Friend — Only a tooth? It 
sounds as if he might be cut- 
ting his whole head off! 





“I warn you, [P’'m necking 
against the doctor’s orders.” 

“Gosh, are you sick?” 

“No, but the doctor is my 
husband!” 


LUCID INTERVALS 
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India Rubber Man—How did 
that hula dancer’s jealous hus- 
band become so cross-eyed? 

Living Skeleton—He tried to 
watch every move she made! 


Dauber—Somebody stole 10 
of my paintings from the 
studio last night. 

Critic—Whom do you suspect 
of the joke? 


McFall (describing catch)— 
The trout was so long—I tell 
you I never saw such a fish! 

Murphy—Noa. Oi don’t sup- 
pose ye ever did. 


Mrs. Deadbeat—Call tomor- 
row, please. 

Installment Man—But that is 
what you said yesterday. 

Mrs. Deadbeat—Well, then, 
make it day after tomorrow! 


“So you had a New England 
boiled dinner?” 

“They called it that, but I 
think they must have left out 
several of the states.” 


Plumber (over phone)—But, 
Madam, what seems to be the 
matter? 

Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, come 
quickly! The thingumbob has 
come loose from the thingama- 
jig, so the little doohicky won't 
work and the bathroom is 
flooded ! 


Teeball—Did you make the 
most of it when your wife went 
away on a trip and left you 
alone in the city?. 

Peewee—Did I? Say I drop- 
ped ashes all over the rugs, 
brought mud in on my feet and 
never took my hat off until I 
felt like it. 





Boaconstrictor — What did 
you swallow that dog for? 
Didn’t you just have a rabbit? 

Another Boa—Yes, but I felt 
as if I needed a chaser. 


Mrs. Wood—Why don’t you 
stop the car and ask someone 
where we are? 

Mr. Wood—What difference 
would it make? Five minutes 
from now we won't be any- 
where near here. 





Hazel—Have you ever had 
lesson by correspondence? 

Knutt—You bet! I nev 
write to girls any more. 


Park Bench Orator—What 
need in this country is me 
with backbone. 


Breadline Bill—Yeah, and 
spareribs. 
Willie—Pa, where is tobacec» 





found? 
Pa—In the Southern states, 
and in some cigars. 


Warthog—How is it you don’t 
speak to Boojum any more? 

Pigsty—He insulted me. He 
asked me if I knew how to play 
the piano. 

Warthog—Why, I don’t call 
that an insult. 

Pigsty—No? Well, I was 
playing the piano when he 
asked me. 


Roy goof—Well, old man, how 
do you find married life in 
your new apartment? 

Leewilks—Why, it’s just like 
Eden. 

Roy goof—tThat’s fine! 

Leewilks — Yes — we've 
nothing to wear and we’re in 
daily fear of being turned out 





Pepperell—Anything new in 
the paper? 

Salterins—Naw. Same old 
things just happening to differ- 
ent people, that’s all! 


Mrs. Bunker—My husband 
never goes to sleep in church 

Mrs. Green—A good listener, 
eh? 

Mrs. Bunker—No—a Sunday 
golfer. 


Cashew—You have such a fine 
looking overcoat that I can't 
understand why you have such 
worn-out trousers. 

Pecan—How can a fellow ge! 
new trousers in a restauran(? 


Mother—What did daddy s@) 
when he found you had broken 
his favorite golf club? 

William—Shall I leave ov! 
the swear words, mother? 

Mother—Yes, dear. 

William—tThen he didn’t s®) 
a word, 
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